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Metropolitan Ins. Co., 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CasH CAPITAL.... aati pcmnnlanunia $300,000; 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
S. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 
QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 
U.S. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


OcToBER 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflagration in that city. 

W. H. ROSS, 


_ ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 


NEW 





[Prick 10 Cents. 








Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER &t. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. .. ... . $700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Wo. C. PIcKERSGILL H. peB. Rovurta. 
FRANCIS ‘SKIDDY. Apam Norrie. 
Henry Eyre. Henry A. SMYTHE. 
BensamMIn B. SHERMAN. Roya PHetrs. 
GrorGE MoKe. W. ButLer Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 





HOME INSURANCE Co. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,.. .$4,723,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will not 

re ee ee 2,000,000 00 
Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,728,206 52 


CB AU Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Policies issued as usual. 

CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasupurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 





AGENCY 


CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,009. 

New York, October 11th, 1871. 
“The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The £tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 


CASH CAPITAL................$1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO....... .... 1,100,000 


THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 jWall Street 


TO NO. 201 BROADWAY, 


Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 





The Liverpool & Lon- 

don &¥ Glohe Ins. Co. 

Assets Gold, $20,000,000 
“© in the 

United States, 3,000,000 





Manager. 


45 William St. 


YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1871. 








C. 6. GUNTH<% SONS | 


HAVE COMPLETED T1..i: )NTIRE STOCK 


LADIES’ FURS 


FOR THE SEASON, 
SEAL SACQUES, 
In splendid assortments, including 


NOVELTIES, 


All at lower prices than last season. 


Astrakan Sacques, 
In every quality and at low figures. 


Their usual large lines in 
ERMINE, MINK, BLACK MARTIN AND 
CHINCHILLA. 


A select assortment of 
RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 
BLACK AND SILVER FOXES, 


Of special importations. 


FUR ROBES FOR CARRIAGES AND 
SLEIGH USE, 


Including choice grades in 


Black Bear and Beaver. 


A full assortment of 
Children’s Furs, 


Gentlemen’s Furs. 


Particular attention given to orders for 


Gents’ Seal Coats and Vests. 





N.B.—A large lot of beautiful Novelties in 
Sacques, Muffs, Turbans, Xe. 
IMPORTED FROM PARIS. 

VERY EXQUISITE IN STYLE AND FINISH. 


FUR TRIMMINGS IN LARGE VARIETY 
ON HAND. 


502 and 504 BROADWAY. 


Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 


Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arcuipap, H.B.M. Consvn, Chairman, 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros. 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 
Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
DaviIpD SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Rosman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 








0. 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FoR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I8*UED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 
Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest wil! be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 
We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 
The Imperial Bank, ) 
Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., ¢ London. 
The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 
The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 
We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 
Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
-| ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 
Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


\ Age 
ARCH. McKINLAY f A&ets. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 


TRAVELLERS, 
LONDON ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
HOPABLIOMEED, .....00000+00 00 1803. 


Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


Office of the United “States Branch, 40 & 42 WALKER, “ANDREWS & 60., 


No. 52 Wall! St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
, 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued, 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 


UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
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G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


eo 
4S 
MORNING GLORIES. 


BY MISS ALCOTT, 


Author of “Little Women,” “ Little Men,” &c. 
One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author, 

+* Another edition p sendy this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 5 


The “Sunday School Gazette” says of it:—‘* Deli 
cious! That is the most expressive condeneed criti- 
cism of this lovely book. Almost any child will 
enjoy having it read to them. The exquisite grace 
with which the stories are told is no small part of its 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good Engl ish.” 


THE DEBATABLE LAND. 
BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen Author of ‘ Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” ete. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 
This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest re ading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 
It is the fruit of a profound experience, unwearied 
investigation and high intellectual ability 
The scope is broad, one-fourth cceuple’ by an 
Address to the Protestant C lergy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and with modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 
*piration, miracles, Spiritual gifts, ete. ut the main 
object is to afford conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 
It isa book eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely € eeeeen, and when men are disposed to 
1 things ere 


— a they hold fast to that which is 
good, 











RESOLUTION. 


A very cnterainten new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I've been Thinking,” a 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price 

Also new, uniform editions o ie, Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes, 
Price $1 50 each. 





MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A be: sautiful Christmas volume, containing the fam- 
ous “ Mother Goose Melodies ;” arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together With a large number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 00. 


CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque Opera, &c., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, “The New Gospel 
of Peace,” by the same anthor. Price 25 cents. 


MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J, Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisanthor, Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey--Meadowbrook — English Or 
eo —Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane 
Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethe lyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton Hartanp, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side— Nemesis—Miriam—-Helen Gardner 
Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie's 
Temptation—Ruby’s Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
Price $1 0. 

2" These books are beautifully bound—sold e very- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 








—— r ONE E HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Twe Colors, on superb Tintep ParpeR—— 
F our Hundred Engravinges of Flowers, Plants 
and Vegetables, with Desc riptions, and TWO 
COLOR ED PLATES 
Plans for making Walks, 
Kke.——The handsomest and beat Floral 
¢auide in the World——All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buving Seeds. 


Not aq juarter the cost——200,000 sold 
f STL. A 





Directions and 
Lawns, Gardens, 


“oe 


JAMES VICK, o Rartentew. w. ¥. 


A new book which will be a most acceptable 
HOLIDAY PRESENT ; 

ling Songs, Duets, Quartets, 
Four-Hand Piece 
Musi 
Pric 


nt 


#, ete, all of the best quality 
* fitted for Piano-Forte or Reed Organ 

i $2.50, Cloth $3.00, Fall Gilt $4.00 
pe on receipt of retail price 
OLIVER DITSON & CO.,, 
©. I. DITSON & CO 


vat paid 
Boston. 
. New York 





THE MUSIC AL TREASURE! 


Aud is indeed a TREASURE, being filled with spark- 
Rondos, Polkas, Polka 
Maznrkas, Schottisches, Quadrilles, Galops, Marches, 


PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

7 From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 


THE ALBION. 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL 


Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 89 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The P offered to Subscribers have al- 





the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 

Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 

tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 

ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 

it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 

MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 

EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 

DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Planos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 

Office at Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869) 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 





THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
80 long, that now to ask me how [like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses ite 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 
Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satiefaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is avery superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH &CO., 


Late Supt. for and Saccessor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. Hi. T. M‘COUN. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 


ee 


i 


E 
H annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inangurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. 


E*s ELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 


Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 


of seven per cent. p 
in bank July 1 t 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 
Money deposited now will draw interest 


July 1. 
WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. Barrett, Secretary. 


‘Francis & Loutrel, 


NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers o 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stgienery, w 
Desks, Portfolios, Sera Ex 


a, 
pricea. 


GREAT CH FOR g 

Do you want cl ees F RAC ling, wit 
a chance to make $5 to $20 per day selling 

our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines: 

Lhey oe ever ; sample free, so there is n 
risk. Iress at once Hudson River Wir 

Work *, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., 

or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


ENTS 





LLMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 


Board and 


Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very | and common sense in determining the merits of a 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D. 'D., Dean of Huron, medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
¢@ For West ulars apply to Major Evans, Lon- | advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
aon, Canada West in its eae has over the nauseous and pungent 
P drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 


Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
yer annum on all sums remaining 
at were deposited on or — 


io 


Vriting Papers 
pense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, a. ‘Chesemen, Wallets, 


, &e. 
Wo keep everything fn our ‘ine, and eel! at lowest 


ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year wiil be welcome to 
our readers. Yiel ing; to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :-— 


The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET ; or with Two Engravings 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 

= cents each insertion one month. 
three months. 
six months. 
one year. 


“ “ “ 


3 
12 


“ “ “ 


In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present eystem has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 


39 Park Row, New York. 








No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and. irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 

bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the iver, or the excretive or- 
ganas, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable altcrative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 


completes is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 


tieni, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the ‘remedy 
hi val tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
be 


_ Sela oy all Oruggiste, 


~ 
= 





| 


f 





TRADE 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. BR. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the eee Steamers, not a steerage. 


r Russia and Scoti 
First Cabin, giapooin Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 


By other Wednesday Ships. 





First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 

Return Tickets, Cabin... ...$220 LO and $250 00, Gold 

—s i intcestininnsdune aaenions 150 00, Gold 
y Steamers carrying Steerage Paseen ers. 

First Cabin” , Gold. Steerage.. me urrenc 

SS TUIUNE., . ..ccsccnjeoness # ances 50 00, Go d 


Stecrage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and “7 4 J aaa apply at the @om- 
pany’s Office, Bowling 

teerage tt ae 111 Broadway, Trinity 


For 8 
Building. 
CHAS. G. FRARCELYE , AGENT. 








Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
OCEANIC sails Dec. 2, at 9 A.M. 
ATLANTIC, sails Dec. 16, at 10 A,M. 
jations unrivalled. Piano and 
Librar provided— Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 
Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wuirte Star Line OFrices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., 





» ¥ 
Liverpool, 
London. 





For Liverpool & Guecnstown. 


hg 3 LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 


Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. _Payable in Currency. 
First CaBIN 30 





Do to London. 
Do to Paris. 
Do 


=) 


to Halifax,N.S. 20 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


to Halifax, N 





Do 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Pay: a in Currency. 
i  enaneseaucd #0 | tia L ive - hemetsecuuecee ) 
SS. | CEN 15 


Tickets sold to and wore weer Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rate 
For further information, vteuly at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Rnndeny, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP co. 


St eaneee WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
W YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Speen... Goan Building.) — I ain - tons. 
Eey Do Er 





Seuveria.. ae 
PENNSYLVANIA. 2, = 
VIRGINIA. -2,8 

THE QUEEN... .3, abit DENMARK....... 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 


To Liverpool or Queenstown: 


Houtan, besesed 5.00 tons. 





“ 


“ “ 


adit deaaiinntsketeiiedinvaieicgritand $75 and $65 Curre 
— from Liverp’l,Queenstown. $65 and ye 
“ fo 1 "| or Queenstown and Return. $130 
Stoerage, c iverpool. 
repaid from Liverpool, ae 
lasgow, and Londonderry. 


ney 


“ 
“ 





“ 


"332 “ 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
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for nothing, just to get himself talked of among her set; and| with a sudden thrill, half pleasure, half terror. Yes; she 
if it wasn’t for Mr. Granger’s orders, I don’t know where we | was pleased to see him; she, the wife of Daniel Granger, 
ue eng ee, x : should be—Come and speak to your aunt, Henery and Ar-| {felt her heart beating faster, felt a sense of joy strangely 
EW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1871. | thur, like good boys.” mingled with fear. In all the occupations of her life, even 
—— s | This to the olive-branches in the window, struggling for| amidst the all-absorbing delight of her child’s society, she 
GROWING GRAY the possession of a battered tin railway-engine with a crooked | had not been able quite to forget this man. The one voice 4 

x - . 


4 

p 

high people away at the sea. He painted Madame Caballero | sterner since she had ;seen it for the first time, struck her I 
i 

¥ 





—-. ; nem a! : ’ =o touched _ a = one face _ had haunted — if 
“ ec * “She ain’t my aunt,” cried the eldest hope. “I haven't | girli ream, came back to her again and again in spite o 
CR A. D'HOUDETOT. got no aunt.” . ; ' herself. In the dead of the night she had started - from a 
: ; “ Yes, this is your aunt Clarissa. You've heard papa talk | her pillow with the sound of George Fairfax’s familiar tones ' 
A little more toward the light ;— of her.” in her ears; in too many a dream she had acted over again ‘| 
“ Me miserum.” Were’s one that’s white; “Yes, I remember,” said the boy sharply. “I remember} the meeting in the orchard, and heard his voice upbraiding | 
; And one that’s turning ; one night when he talked of Arden Court and Clarissa, and | her, and had seen his face dark and angry in the dim light. a 
Adieu to song and “ salad days ;” thumped his forehead on the mantelpiece like that;” and the | She had done her duty to Daniel Granger; but she had not Wy 
My Muse, let’s go at once to Jay’s boy pantomimed the action of despair. 


forgotten the man she had loved, and who had loved her 
“He has fits of that kind sometimes,” said Bessie Lovel, | after his fashion ; and often in her prayers she had entreated 
“and goes on about having wasted his life, and thrown away | that she might never see him again. 
his chances, and all that. He used to go on dreadful when} Her prayers had not been granted—perhaps they did not | 
we were in Australia, till he made me that nervous I didn’t} vome so entirely from the heart, as prayers should, that iW 
know what to do, i go and destroy himself | would fain bring a blessing. He was here; here to remind ii 
some day. But he’s been better since we've been in Paris. | her how much she had loved him in the days gone by—to 
The gaicty suits him. He says he can’t live without society.” | bewilder her brain with conflicting thoughts. He turned 
Clarissa sighed. Little as she knew of her brother's life,| suddenly from that gloomy contemplation of the arum lily, 
she knew enough to be very sure that love of society had | and met her face to face. 
been among the chief causes of his ruin. She took one of her} That evening-dress of ours, which has been so liberally 
nephews on her lap, and talked to him, and let him play | abused for its ugliness, is not without a certain charm when 
with the trinkets on her chain. Both the children were| worn by a handsome man. A tall man looks taller in the i 
bright and intelligent enough, but had that air of premature | perfect black. The. broad expanse of shirt-front, with its ii 
sharpness which comes from constant intercourse with | delicate embroidery, not obtrusively splendid, but minutely 
grown-up people, and an early initiation in the difficulties of | elaborate rather, involving the largest expenditure of needle- | 
existence. work to produce the omatlest and vaguest effect—a suspicion i 
She could only ey half an hour with her-sister-in-law ; | of richness, as it were, nothing more; the snowy cambric 
but she could see that her visit of duty had gratified the poor | contrasts with the bronzed visage of the soldier, or blends | 
little neglected wife. She had not come empty-handed, but | harmoniously with the fair complexion of the fopling, who 
had brought an offering for Bessie Lovel which made the | has never exposed his countenance to the rough winds of 
tired eyes brighten with something of their old light—a large | heaven ; the expanse of linen proclaims the breadth of chest, | 
ovai locket of massive dead gold, with a maltese cross of | and gives a factitious slimness to the waist. Such a costume, : 
small diamonds upon it; one of the simplest ornaments | relieved perhaps by the flash of some single jewel, not large, 
which Daniel Granger had given her, and which she fancied | but priceless, is scarcely unbecoming, and possibly more 
herself justified in parting with. She had taken it to a jew- | esthetic in its simplicity than the gem-besprinkled brocades 
eller in the Palais Royal who had arranged a lock of her|and velvets of a Buckingham, in the days when men wore | 
dark-brown hair, with a true-lover’s knot of brilliants inside |jewelled cloaks on their shoulders, and point d’Alengon 
the locket, and had engraved the words “ From Clarissa” on | flounces round their knees. 
the back. George Fairfax, in this evening-dress, looked supremely 
Mrs. Lovel clasped her hands in rapture as Clarissa opened | handsome. It is a poor thing, of course, in man or woman, 
the morocco case and showed her this jewel. this beauty; but it has its charm nevertheless, and in the 
“For me!” she cried. “I never had anything half as|being who is loved for other and far higher qualities, the 
beautiful in my life. And your’air, too!” She said “’air”’|charm is tenfold. Few women perhaps have ever fallen in 
in her excitement. “ How good of you to give ittome! I|love with a man on account of his good looks; they leave 
don’t know how to thank you.” such weak worship for the stronger sex ; but having loved 
And the poor little woman made a rapid mental review of | him for some other indefinable reason, are not indiflerent to | 
her wardrobe, wondering if she had any gown good enough | the attraction of splendid eyes or a faultless profile. 
Clarissa did not forget the existence of the poor little |to wear with that splendid jewel. Her purple silk—the one| Clarissa trembled a little as she held out her hand to be 
wife in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard; and on the very first |Silk dress she possessed—was a little shiny and shabby by | clasped in George Fairfax’s strong fingers, the quiet pressure 
afternoon which she had to herself, Mr. Granger having | daylight, but looked very well by candle-light still, she | whereof seemed to say, ‘ You know that you and I are some- 
gone to see some great cattle-fair a few miles from Paris,| thought. She was really delighted with the locket. _in ail) thing more to each other than the world supposes.” She 
and Miss Granger being afflicted with a headache, she took | her life she had had so few presents ; and this one gift was|could not meet him without betraying, by some faint sign, 
courage to order her coachman to drive straight to the house | Worth three times the sum of them, But Clarissa spoke of it | that there was neither forgetfulness nor indifference in her 
where her brother lived. in the lightest, most careless way. mind as to the things that concerned him. ; : 
“It is much better than makiag a mystery of it,” she} “I wanted to bring you some little souvenir,” she said,| Her late partner—a youthful secretary of legation, with 
thought. “The than will think that I have come to see a|“ and I thought you might like this. And now I must say |straw-colored hair und an incipient moustache—murmured 
milliner or some one of that kind.” good-bye, Bessie. I may call you Bessie, mayn’t 1? And | something civil, and slid away, leaving those two alone beside 
The footman would fain have escorted Mrs. Granger the |Temember, you must call me Clarissa. I am sorry I am | the arum lily, or as much alone as they could be in a place 
way she should go, and held himself in readiness to accom-| obliged to hurry away like this; but I expect Mr. Granger | where the guests were circulating freely, and about half-a- 
pany her into the house; but she waved him aside on the | back rather earl ry and I want to be at home when he returns. | dozen flirtations ripening amidst the shining foliage of orange- 
threshold of the darksome porte-cochere, out of which no | Good-bye, dear! ' trees and camellias. ee 
coach ever came nowadays. She kissed her brother’s wife, who clung to her affec-} “I thought I should meet you here to-night,” le said. 
“] sha’n’t want you, Thomas,” she said. “ Tell Jarvis to| tionately, touched by her kindness; kissed the two little |“ I came here in the hope of meeting you.” ; | 
walk the horses gently up and down. I shall not be very | nephews also, one of whom caught hold of her dress and| She was not an experienced woman of the world, skilled 
long.” said : in the art of warding off such a speech as thix, She had 
The man bowed and obeyed, wondering what business his} “ You gave me that money for toys the other day, didn’t | never flirted in her life, and sorely felt the want of that 
mistress could have in such a dingy street, “on the Surrey | you, aunt Clarissa ?” facility which comes from long practice. 
side of the water, too,” as he said to his comrade. “ Yes, darling.” “Have you seen my husband?” she asked, awkwardly 
Austin was out, but Mrs. Lovel was at home, and it was| “ But I didn’t have it to spend, though. Pa said he’d lay | enough, in her distress. H 
Mrs. Lovel whom Clarissa had come chiefly to see. The|it out for me; and he brought me home a cart from the| “I did not come to see Mr. Granger. It was the hopefof 
same tawdrily-dressed maid admitted her to the same untidy | Boulevard; but it didn’t cost two napoleons. It was a trum-| seeing you that brought me here. I am as great a fool as I i 
sitting-room, a shade more untidy to-day, where Bessie | pery cart, that went smash the first time Arthur and I stood | was at Hale Castle, you see, Clarissa. There are some follies j 
Lovel was dozing in an easy-chair by the fire, while the two | in it.” ‘ é : of which a man cannot cure himself.” | 
boys played and squabbled in one of the windows. “ You shouldn't stand in a toy-cart, dear. I'll bring you} “ Mr. Fairfax!” : . q 
Mrs. Granger, entering suddenly, radiant in golden-brown | some toys the next time I come to see mamma.” She looked up at him ravely, reproachfully, with as much 
moire and sables, seemed almost to dazzle the cyes of Aus-| They were out on the landing by this time. Clarissa dis- | anger as she could bring herself to fecl against him; but as 
tin’s wife, who had not seen much of the brighter side of |engaged herself from the little fellow, and went quickly | their eyes met, something in his—a look that told too plainly 
existence. Her life before her marriage had been altogether | down the darksome staircase. : of passion and daring—made her eyelids fall, and she stood 
sordid and shabby, brightness or luxury of any kind for her| “ Will that be soon?” the boy called over the banisters. before him trembling like a frightened child. : A nd this 
class being synonymous with vice; and Bessie Stanford the| “I do hope I shall be able to keep it,” said Bessie Lovel | moment was perhaps the turning-point in Clarissa’s life—the 
painter's model had never bean vicious. Her life since her eee as she stood in the window gloating over her|moment in which she took the first step on the wrong road 
marriage had been a life of trouble and difficulty, with only | locket; whereby it will be seen that Austin’s wife did not|that was to lead her so far away from the sacred paths of 
occasional glimpses of a spurious kind of brilliancy. She| feel so secure as she might have done in the possession of | innocence and yeace. ; 
lived outside her hurband’s existence, as it were, and felt | her treasure. George Fairfax drew her hand through his arm—she had 
somehow that she was only attached to him by external — neither strength nor resolution to oppose him—and led her 
links, as a dog might have been, He had a certain kind of | cHapreR xxxv.—“ AND THROUGH THY LIFE HAVE 1 Nor|away to the quietest corner of the colonnade—a recess 
affection for her, was conscious of her fidelity, and grateful WRIT MY NAME?’ sheltered by orange-trees, and provided with a rustic bench. 
for her attachment; and there an end. Sympathy between E at There is no_need to record every word that was spoken 
them there was none; nor had he ever troubled himself to| Mid-winter had come, and the pleasures and splendors of | there; it was the old story of a man’s selfish guilty love, and 
cultivate her tastes, or attempted in the smallest degree to | Paris were at their apogee. The city was at its gayest—that|n woman's sinful weakness. He spoke, and Clarissa heird 
bring her nearer to him. To Bessie Lovel, therefore, this | beautiful city, which we can never see again as we have seen | him, not willingly, but with faint eflorts of resistance thyt 
sister of her husband's, in all the glory of her fresh young | it; which we lament, as some fair and radiant creature that |ended in nothing. She heard Rim. Never again contd she 
beauty and sumptuous apparel, seemed a creature of ano | has come to an untimely death. Paris the beautiful, Paris} meet Daniel Granger's honest gaze as she had done—never, it 
ther sphere, something to be gazed upon almost in fear and | the beloved, imperial Paris, with her air of classic splendor, | seemed to her, could she lose the sense of her sin. : 
trembling. like the mistress of a Cesar, was in these days overshadowed| He told her how she had ruined his life. That was hie 
“TI beg your parding!” she faltered, rubbing her eyes.| by no threatening thundercloud, forerunner of the tempest | chief reproach, and a reproach that & woman can rarely hear 
She was apt, when agitated, to fall back upon the pronuncia- | and earthquake to come. The winter season had begun; and| unmoved. He painted in the briefest’ words the picture of 
tion of her girlhood, before Austin Lovel had winced and | all those wanderers who had been basking through the au-| what he might have been, and what he was. If his life were 
ejaculated at her various mutilations of the language. “I | tumn under the blue skies that roof the Pyrenees, or dawdling | wrecked utterly—and from his own account of himself it 
was just taking forty winks after my bit of dinner.” away existence in German gambling-saloons, or climbing Al-| must needs be so—the wreck was her fault. He had been 


And order mourning. 


We must reform our rhymes, my cear— 
Renounce the gay for the severe— 
Be grave, not witty ; 
We have, no more, the right to find 
That Pyrrha’s hair is neatly twined— 
That Chloe’s pretty. 


Young Love's for us a farce that’s played ; 
Light canzonet and serenade 

No more may tempt us; 
Gray hairs but ill accord with dreams, 
From aught but sour didactic themes 

Our years exempt us. 


“A la bonne heure!” You fancy so? 
You think for one white streak we grow 
At once satiric ? 

A fiddlestick! Each hair's a string 
To which our greybeard Muse shall sing 
A younger lyric. 


Our heart’s still sound. Shall “ cakes and ale” 
Grow rare to youth because we rail 
At schoolboy dishes ? 
Perish the thought! ’Tis ours to sing 
Though neither Time nor Tide can bring 
Belief with wishes. 


—Saint Pauls. 
———— 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXXIV.—SISTERS-IN-LAW. 
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“Tam so sorry I disturbed you,” said Clarissa, in her gra-| pine peaks, or paddling down the Danube, flocked back to 
y ? g | ] ’ I g 


cious way. “ You were tired, I daresay.” 

“Q, pray don’t mention it! I’m sure I feel it a great com- 
pliment your comin’. It must seem a pore place to you after 
your beautiful house in the Roo de Morny. Austin told me 
where you lived ; and I took the liberty of walking that way 
one evening with a lady friend. I’m sure the houses are 
perfect palaces.” 

“T wish you could come to my house as my sister-in-law 
ought,” replied Clarissa. “I wanted to confide in my hus- 
band, to bring about a friendship between him and my bro- 
ther, if I could; but Austin tells me that is impossible. I 
suppose he knows best. So, you see, I am obliged te act in 
this underhand way, and to come to see you by stealth, as it 
were.” 

“It’s very good of you to come at all,” answered the wife 
with a sigh. “It isn’t many of Austin’s friends take any 
notice of me. I’m sure most of ’em treat me as if I was a 
cipher. Not that I mind that, provided he could get on; 
but it’s dinners there, and suppers here, and never no orders 
for pictures, as you may say. He had next to nothing to do 
all the autumn; Paris being so dull, you know, with all the 





the central city of civilisation in time to assist at Patti’s re- 
appearance in the Rue Lepelletier, or to applaud a new play 
of Sardou’s at the Gymnase. 

Amongst this flock of returning pilgrims came George Fair- 
fax, very much the worse for two or three months spent in 
restless meanderings between Baden and Hombourg, with the 
consciousness of a large income at his disposal, and a certain 
reckless indifference as to which way his life drifted, that had 
grown upon him of late years. 

He met Mr. and Mrs. Granger within twenty-four hours of 
his arrival in Paris, at a ball at the British embassy—the in- 
augural fete of the season, as it were, to which the master of 
Arden Court, by right of his wealth and weight in the North 
Riding, had been bidden. The ambassadorial card had 
ignored Miss Granger, much to the damsel’s dissatisfaction. 

Clarissa came upon Mr. Fairfax unawares in the glazed 
colonnade upon which the ball-room opened, where he was 
standing alone, staring moodily at a tall arum lily shooting 
up from a bed of ferns, when she approached on her part- 
ner’s arm, taking the regulation promenade after a waltz. 
The well-remembered profile, which had grown sharper and 


ready to sacrifice everything for her. She had basely cheated 
him. 

His upbraiding stung her too keenly; she could keep her 
secret no longer. 

“T had promised Laura Armstrong,” she said—* I had pro- 
mised her that no power on earth should tempt me to marry 
you—if you should ask me.” 

“You had promised!” he cried contemptuously. “ Pro- 
mised that shallow trickster! I might have known she had a 
hand in my misery. And you thought a promise to her more 
sacred than good faith tome? That was hard, Clarissa.” 

“Tt was hard,” she answered, in a heart-broken voice. 

“My God!” he cried, looking at her with those passionate 
eyes, “and yet you loved me all the time ?” : : 

“With all my heart,” she faltered, and then hid her face in 
her hands. 

It seemed as if the confession had been wrung from her 
somehow. In the next moment she hated herself for having 
said the words, and calming herself with a great eflort, said 
to him quietly, 

“ And now that you know how weak I was, when [scemed 











indiflerent to you, have pity upon me, Mr, Fairfax,” 
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“ Pity!” he exclaimed. “It is not a question of pity; it is 
a question of two lives that have been blighted through your 
foolish submission to that plotting woman. But there must 
be some recompense to be found in the future for all the tor- 
tures of the past. I have broken every tie for your sake, 
Clarissa ; you must make some sacrifice for me.” 

Clarissa looked at him wonderingly. Was he so mad as to 
suppose that she was of the stuff that makes runaway wives? 

“Your father tempted my mother, Mr. Fairfax,” she said, 
“but I thank Heaven she escaped him. The role of seducer 
seems hereditary in your family. You could not make me 
break my word when I was free to marry you; do you be- 
lieve that you can make me false to my husband ?” 

“ Yes, Clarissa. I swore as much that night in the orchard 
—swore that I would win you, in spite of the world.” 

“And my son,” she said, with the tone she might have 
used if he had been one-and-twenty, “is he to blush for his 
mother by and by ?” 

“T have never found that sons have a faculty for blushin 

on account of that kind of thing,” Mr. Fairfax answere 
lightly.—* Egad, there’d be a great deal of blushing going on 
at some of the crack clubs if they had!” he said to himself 
afterwards, 
Clarissa rose from the seat amongst the orange-trees, and 
George Fairfax did not attempt todetain her. He offered 
her his arm to conduct her back to the ball-room; they had 
been quite long enough away. He did not want to attract 
attention ; and he had said as much as he cared to say. 

He felt very sure of his ground now. She loved him—that 
was the all-important point. His wounded self-esteem was 
solaced by this knowledge. His old sense of power came 
back to him, He had felt himself all at sea, as it were, when 
he believed it possible that any woman he cared to win could 
be indifferent to him. 

From the other side of the ball-room Mr. Granger saw his 
wife re-enter arm-in-arm with George Fairfax. The sight 
wave him a little shock. He had hoped that young man was 
far enough away, ruining himself in a fashionable manner 
somehow ; and here he was in attendance upon Clarissa. He 
remembered how his daughter had said that George Fairfax 
was sure to meet them in Paris, and his own anger at the 
suggestion. He would be obliged to be civil to the young 
man, of course. There was no reason indeed that he should 
be otherwise than civil—only that lurking terror in his mind, 
that this was the man his wife had loved. Hud loved? is 
there any past tense to that verb ? 
Mrs. Granger dropped Mr. Fairfax’s arm directly they came 
to a vacant seat. 

_ “Tam father tired,” she said, in her coldest voice. “I think 
I'll rest a little, if you please. I needn’t detain you. I dare- 
say vou are engaged for the next dance.” 

“No. I seldom dance.” 

He stood by her side. One rapid glance across the room 
had shown him Daniel Granger making his way towards 
them, looking unspeakably ponderous ond British amidst that 
butterfly crowd. He did not mean to leave her just yet, in 
spite of her proprietor’s approach. She belonged to him, he 
told himself, by right of that confession just now in the con- 
servatory.. It was only a question when he should take her 
to himself. He felt like some bold rover of the seas, who has 
Just captured a gallant craft, and carries her proudly over the 
ocean chained to his gloomy hull. 

She was his, he told himself ; but before he could carry her 
away from her present surroundings he must play the base 
part which he had once thought he never could play. He 
must be civil to Daniel Granger, mask his batteries, win his 
footing in the household, so that he might have easy access to 
the woman he loved, until one day the thunderbolt would 
descend, and an honest man be left desolate, “ with his house- 
hold gods shattered.” It was just one of those sins that will 
not bear contemplation. George Fairfax was fain to shut his 
eyes upon the horror and vileness of it, and only to say to 
himself doggedly, “ I have sworn to win her.” ¥ 

Mr. Granger greeted him civilly enough presently, and 
with the stereotyped cordiality which may mean anything or 
nothing. Was Mr. Fairfax going to remain long ‘in Paris? 
Yes, he meant to winter there, if nothing better turned up. 

“ After all, you see,” he said, “ there is no place like Paris. 
One gets tired of it, of course, in time; but I find that in 
other places one is always tired.” 

_“ A very pleasant ball,” remarked Mr. Granger, with the 
air of saying something original. “ You have been dancing, 

















I suppose ?” 

* No,” replied Mr, Fairfax, smiling ; “ Ihave come into my 
property. I don’t dance; ‘I range myself} as our friends 
here say.” 

Ile thought, as he spoke, of sundry breakneck gallops and 
maelstrom waltzes danced in gardens and saloons, the very 
existence whereof was ignored by or unknown to respecta- 
bility; and then thought, “If I were safely planted on the 
other side of the world with er for my wife, it would cost 
me no more to cut all that kind of thing than it would to 
throw away a handful of withered flowers.” 

(To be continued.) 
a 
THE ART AND ACCOMPLISHMENT OF VEKSE. 
BY MORTIMER COLLINS. 


My thesis is that the art of versification is one that may be 
cultivated with pleasure and profit by educated persons. 
Heaven forfend that I should increase the number of those 
who publish (at their own cost) volumes of poor verse. There 


gusto 


sympathies were narrower t 
and humor were inferior. r 
and a highly idiomatic, most finished style, an exquisite turn | 
of expression. 
and variet 
cid and classical style. 
clearly cut as antique gems.” 


supplement Mr. Locker’s 
Waller deserve to be named with Sir John Suckling. 
why are Gray and Goldsmith forgotten ? ( 
doubted that Gray’s “Long Story” gave Praed the hint for | 
the metre which has become most fashionable of all for vers 
de societe— 


Moore, as a 


raed possessed a fancy less wild than | 
han Thackeray’s, and his pathos | 
He had plenty of wit, however, | 


Landor was rather wanting in humor | 
but he atoned for it by his pathos and his pellu 
The best of his little poems are 


as 
Agreeing with much of this criticism,I am inclined to | 
list. Colonel Lovelace and Edmund ; 
And | 
It can hardly be 


“In Britain’s isle, no matter where, 
An ancient pile of building stands, 
The Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employed the power of fairy hands 
To raise the ceiling’s fretted height, 
Each panel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 
And of course everybody remembers how— 


“ Full oft within the spacious wells, 
When he had fifty winters o’er him, 
The grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danced before him.” 


Here is evidently the germ of that metre wherein Praed 
wrote his masterpiece, “The Vicar,” and several other of his 


ems. 

It is instructive to compare the vers de societe of Landorand 
Thackeray, and to note how wide a field this kind of writing 
covers. Landor was a man of immense erudition and great 
dramatic power; he had abundant wit of the finest water, 
but scarce any humor. Thackeray knew men well, and 
women a little; but he never made a successful study of a 
good woman with intellect. Moreover he was brimful of 
humor, but seldom witty, and he had no scholarship. So we 
have “ Peg of Limavaddy,” on the one hand, “ Rose Aylmer,” 
on the other—a Greek cameo compared with a carving in the 
black bog oak of Ireland. Vastly as they differ they both 
come into the class of verse wherewith I deal. 

If writing such verse should become the fashion among 


“The mob of gentlemen who write with ease,” 


it were advisable that some novelty of rhythm should be 
attempted. By-the-way, to “ write with ease” is not an every- 
day accomplishment. I think it was Rogers who said— 


“ You write with ease, to show your breeding ; 
Your easy writing’s hard reading.” 





It oy is, for the most part. However, the point to be 
considered is novelty of metre. One gets weary of the end- 
less 


jingle in the style of Praed and Haynes Bayley. Surely 


the English language is not exhausted in this direction. Mr. 
Browning, at any rate, can invent new metres. Mr. Tenny- 


son’s attempt, in his letter to Mr. Maurice, to naturalize some- 
thing resembling the Alcaic stanza is commendable. Can 
the Alcaic itself be written so as to satisfy an English ear ? 
I think so: but at present rhyme is in the ascendant, and for 
gentlemanly poetry are wanted new combinations of rhythm 
with rhyme. Are such to be contrived? Questionless. 
Reverting to my thesis, that, without aspiring to the su- 
preme region of poetry, gentlemen who have leisure may 
yleasantly follow the example of Luttrell, Peacock, Captain 
Morris, I reiterate the opinion that there should be departure 
from the trite metrical methods of recent writers. Mr. 
Locker, who is probably the best living master of this style, 
has some charming variations of metre: the one which I 
prefer to all others occurs in the poem “To My Grand- 
mother :” 
“ This relative of mine 
Was she seventy and nine 
When she died ? 
By the canvas may be seen 
How she looked at seventeen 
As a bride. 


“ Beneath a summer tree 
Her maiden reverie 
flas a charm ; 
Her ringlets are in taste ; 
What an arm! and what a waist 
For an arm!" 


A dainty rhythm, which whoso tries will find its difficulty. 
Mr. Courthope, who has nobly dared in his “ Paradise of 
Birds” to imitate Aristophanes, is also a skilful metrist. That 
Mr. Swinburne is a master of manifold metres va sans dire : 
I dare say it will make him irate if he reads this, but I think 
if he would give up ithyphallic and democratic verse, he 
would be a more successful man. He has inebriated himself 
with Baudelaire’s poisoned wine. He is a superb Greek 
scholar. Why does he not spend a year with Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Aristophanes, and come back healthier? Opening his 
volume of m‘scellanies at random, I come upon the foul 








would be fewer of such folk if English verse were a general 
accomplishment. It is because people of all sorts (not ex- | 
cluding editors and publishers) think that there is something | 
mysterious and unintelligible in poetry, that such trash is | 
tolerated. Coleridge has two definitions of poetry. He says 
that it should be either music or sense—if possible both. He | 
also defines it as “the best words in the best’order.” Now | 
these definitions, which omit the divine element named above, | 
apply excellently well to the species of verse now under} 
notice, Unluckily the English language is without a distinc- | 
tive name for it. Mr. Frederick Locker, himself a proficient | 
in it, has made a capital collection of specimens, but can find | 
no name for them save vers de societe and vers d’occasion. | 
Why should we go to the French to distinguish a style of | 
writing in which Englishmen excel all others ?> Among the | 
Greeks epigram was the word ; unfortunately it has come to} 
mean a brief poem with a point at the cnd. Certainly the | 
ereat majority of the fifteen hundred poems which Mariial | 
called epigrams are precisely of the same class with our | 
modern vers de societe, | 
Coming now to the English masters of this special style of 

I quote a few sentences from Mr. Locker. “ Suckling, | 

Prior, Cowper, Landor, Thomas Moore, Praed, and 
‘Thackeray, may be considered its representative men, and | 
cach has his peculiar merit. 


‘ 
swill, 





frenzy of “ Faustine,” which I recollect reading with a sen- 
sation of nausea when it first appeared in the “ Spectator.” 
Why should a poet turn scavenger, and collect garbage ? 
Turn back a page, and there is the loveliest little lyric, “ A 
Match,” from which I take the choicest stanza : 
“ If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune.” 
That is simply perfect. Again, look at the exquisite verses 
after Theophile Gautier : . 
“ We are in love's land to-day, 
Where shall we go? 
Love, shall we start or stay, 
Or sail or row ? 
There’s many a wind and way, 
And never a May but May : 
We are in love's land to-day ; 
Where shall we go?” 
Ilerewith | am reminded that students of rhythm may find 


and careless, natural grace, Swift for his mordant | langua 
humor, and Prior for his sprightly wit. 
ter of tender and playful irony; 
very expert swordsman, and, althoug 
sentiment, he had wit and sparkling wong A 
Pp Mc 


Cowper was a mas- | Sainte- 
satirist, was a be learnt from older 
h possessing little real | sard, Remi Belleau. 


e for verse. Hugo, de Musset, Murger, Chenier, 
euve, are worth careful reading: ay, and much may 

ets, such as Villon, Du Bellay, Ron- 
What Victor Hugo can do with such a 


in abundance. | very unrhythmic language as the French may be judged 
yore, while his | from this: 


“ Mon page, emplis mon escarcelle, 
Selle 
Mon cheval de Calatrava : 
Va!” 


\- | Or this: 


“ La-haut brille 
Sur ce mur, 
Yseult, fille 
Au front pur; 
La-bas, seules, 
Force aieules 
Portant gueules 
Sur azur.” 


He has a ballad of two hundred lines in the former, of two 
hundred and fifty-six in the latter; both full of poetry and 
humor. What can be done in French can surely be done in 
English. 

However, as Byron hath it, 


“ Prose-poets like blank verse; I write in rhyme ; 
Good workmen never quarrel with their tools.” 


Blank verse is the most difficult of all metres, and, in per- 
fection, the noblest; superior to even the hexameter of 
Homer. Byron could neither write nor appreciate it; and I 
cannot see that the popular poets of the day are in this re- 
spect better than Byron. The music within music is usually 
missing from both our blank verse and our rhyme. In the 
one we find ten syllables in every line, and the writer has 
remembered that 


“ Syllaba longa brevi subjecta vocatur iambus ;” 


and there are occasional variations of spondee, dactyl, ana- 
pest: but of the long-drawn subtle harmony which makes a 
passage of Milton like a marvellous strain upon a great cathe- 
dral organ there is nothing heard. Well writes the Lau- 
reate ; 
“O mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies, 

O skilled to sing of Time or Eternity, 

God-gifted organ-voice of England, 
Milton, a name to resound for ages !” 


Again, in the matter of rhyme we are too definite and 
harsh; the words are apt to clash and jar: whereas the sound 
should satisfy without attracting attention. Rhymes ought 
to fall, not like hammers, but like autumn leaves—or like 
the oar-blades of the crew that took the immortal Wanderer 
away from Aiaie. 


“Then the oars of Ithaca dip so 
Silently into the sea, 
That they wake not said Calypso, 
And the Hero wanders free.” 


Rhyme should have somewhat the effect of the birds’ 
song in the June woodland when you are alone in a reverie 
—or, better still, when you are there with the maiden you 
adore. You don’t hear mellow thrush and chirping wren and 
plaintive woodpigeon—yet their tunes unconsciously charm 
you. And so should rhyme. 

Only the other day an editorial friend sent me eighteen 
new volumes of poetry, with the request that I would write 
a brief article about them—and keep the books. I obeyed 
his behest. I thought the books worth keeping in a dark 
corner of my shelves, as a curious example of the fungoid 
growth of English literature. There were eighteen volumes, 
issued by many publishers, from Longmans in the east to 
Hotten in the west; and between Paternoster Row and Pic- 
cadilly there was but one production in the whole mass that 
could be called a poem. That was contained in a little 
volume by a Californian, and narrated, with a certain rough 
force that savored of the diggings, the experience of a gold 
searcher anda maiden of bronze complexion. There were 
over a hundred pages in the volume, and the poem I men- 
tion occupied eighteen, the remainder being rubbish utterly 
unreadable. I was puzzled, and am still, by the difference 
between one-fifth of the book and the remainder. The for- 
mer ran as freely as a poem of Browning’s, the latter was the 
blankest of blank verse, puerile in its construction and 
phraseology. Now in this case it seems probable that a sin- 
gle occurrence, acting suddenly on a man’s mind, produced 
poetry very much as the hammer brings sparks from the 
anvil, and, having once done a brilliant thing, the writer 
thought he would set up for a poet. A mistake. No man is 
a poet by accident. Nothing is more certain than that a 
poet of real power is always capable of doing his work; he 
is like a race-horse that can sty, you may safely back him 
fora place. There are no sudden scintillations in his work. 
Horace tells us that Homer sometimes sleeps: Homer could 
afford to sleep. He mirrored the life of the time, and that 
life was often somnolent. Yet was Homer always equal to 
his theme, and carried Olympus and Ilion upon his shoulder 
more easily than Atlas the orb. This is the test of a great 
poet—not to be sometimes brilliant, but to be always 
strong. 

Although, as I have said, those eighteen volumes contained 
only one piece of three or four hundred lines that could be 
called poetry, I have seen several of them highly praised by 
various journals. Only this day my favorite evening paper 
contains far too favorable a review of acouple of them. 
Why are critics so unwisely good-natured? Why will they 
not consider the immense harm they do to young gentlemen 
(I dare not mention young ladies) who insist on penning a 





stanza when they should engross? One of the eighteen 
poetasters under notice had published a previous volume, 
whereof he appended some encritical remarks. The“ West- 
minster Review” gave him credit for ewriosa felicitas—a 
phrase which I thought belonged to Horace (just as I thought 
myriad-minded was Shakespeare's rightful epithet till Syl- 
vester applied it to Darwin and one or two others)—and 
stated that “his poems were in some respects superior to 
Ccleridge’s early efforts.” One of Coleridge’s “ early efforts,” 
to use the language of the “ Westminster,” was the first part 
of “ Christabel.” Imagine a young gentleman writing about 


“Yon moth that hangs her glory on the wind, 
Yon bee now scattering the rose’s dreams,” 


being told that he beats the author of “Christabel!” Is he 
likely to take to any sensible money-getting occupation after 
that? Almost as well that he meal drink the “ wild-flower 
wine” which pertains to Coleridge’s marvellous mysterious 
| legend as that he should believe the flattery of the “ West- 











We admire Suckling for his|new variations among the French poets, difficult as is their | minster Review.”—London Society. 
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MR. TABERNACLE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY HAIN FRISWELL. 
: 


Old Levy Samuel Davis, of Clothiers-alley, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield, Little Britain, was as “ downey a cove”— 
to use a slang that seems almost obsolete, but was fashion- 
able when Dickens wrote “ Oliver Twist’—as you could find 
in the three kingdoms. He rose early, and he went to bed 
late; and he lived in the times when money was to be made. 

As Mr. Davis grew old, he who had assisted at the spoiling 
of many churches bethought himself that he would enrich 
his own; so he scraped more and more, and took larger inte- 
rest, and saved even candles’ ends, till his neighbors wondered 
at his parsimony. Even his favorite son was mulcted of 
some part of his education; and Mr. Samuel Davis, junior, 
was taken from University College, London, and put into a 
lawyer’s office. As this lawyer was under Mr. Davis's 
thumb—he had foolishly been joint security for a defaulting 
client—young “s. d.” had his articles presented him gratis, 
upon paying for the stamps only; and old “ £ s. d.” chuckled 
with pride as he thought that his son would be “a gentleman 
by Act of Parliament.” 

“S'help me Benjamin!” interjected “s. d.,” who in his hot 
youth had a wicked wit, “it’s the on’y way we can be.” 

“O'd yer tongue—o'd yer tongue,” cried the old man. 
“We can buy ’em up, buy ’em up.” 

But this was little consolation to him. His money in- 
creased marvellously—but his trouble as well. His priest 
came and read him the holy books and the penitential psalms, 
and his heart was smitten. 

“Sammy,” cried he one day. 

“Wot's the row?” asked the young limb of the law, who 
was practising engrossing on some blue-lined draft paper, 
and irritating his father’s soul by using it wastefuliy. 

“Such a bhoy !” said Davis, senior, peevishly. “ There 
ain’t no row—on’y there will be. I’m goin’ to die.” 

“Time enough for that, father,” returned “s. d.,” junior, 
without looking round. 

“S'help me——” 

“ Bob,” said the boy, piously. 

“TIL leave it all to shtrangers, and build a tabernacle, if 
you ain’t good.” 

“ No you won't,” returned “s. d.,” junior. 

He was quite right. He did not. But he did build one 
end cf a meeting house, or synagogue, and he worried all his 
brethren till he made them subscribe towards it, for which he 
took all the credit; and henceforward he was called “ Old 
Tabernacle.” 

This act of faith gave him a lease of life; but, in due time, 
he slept with his fathers, leaving “ss. d.” a gay young fellow, 
with a taste for opera, flowers, Covent-garden, fish dinners, 
and dry wines. He was an admitted attorney, but did not 
practise much; and had, indeed, little need for work. But 
he took a house in a side street running out of Piccadilly, 
and on the door he placed the name of— 


Mr. Davis TABERNACLE, 
Solicitor. 

He thought the name a good one. He hated the name 
and tribe of Levy, and abominated Samuels; but Davis, he 
presumed, was Welsh, and the surname he asserted he in- 
herited from his father. He was old Tabernacle, and his son 
had been often in his lifetime called young Tabernacle. 

Mr. Davis Tabernacle, it is needless to say, prospered. He 
was not suspected of belonging to the ancient people of whom 
he was so unworthy as to be ashamed; and although he had 
but one clerk, he was full of business. He moved in society 
of a peculiar sort: plenty of lords and ladies, honorables, 
and so on, did he know—after a manner; and he, as we have 
said, was accepted asa Christian attorney. A Welshman he 
was, from the Welsh Tabernacles, to all people except—his 
wife, his daughter, and his own people. 

What a thing is faith! The son of old “£ s. a.” was 
ashamed of his people; but he yet married from among 
them, and Mrs. Tabernacle, though by no means indifferent 
to the charms of — was devoted to the religion of her 
people. So was her lamented father-in-law, as we have 
seen; who, although only five feet one inch in height, had, 
equally with a giant, a soul—and one, as _he felt, to be saved. 
Hence, he spoiled the Egyptians with an incredible devotion ; 
but his unworthy son—though he, too, spoiled the Egyptians 
—worked on the Jewish Sabbath, and frequently went to 
chureh—to fashionable churches where he might meet with 
his clicnts attheir devotions. It is with grief that we explain 
that Mr. Tabernacle did not go there from religious purposes. 
He even aflected to sleep p ae the sermon; but he was 
accompanied by his daughter Myra. 

Myra was a beauty—and, better than a beauty, a really good 
girl. Mr. Tabernacle had married early, and was a well-pre- 
served—handsome in his own eyes—well-dressed, and pros- 
perous young gentleman, when his daughter, with the vigo- 
rous adolescence of her race, was a full-grown woman of 
eighteen. The attorney was fond of her—doatingly fond of 
her, indeed; and Myra, who was a fine brunette—a true mix- 
ture of mealy Mr. Tabernacle and his raven-haired, black- 
eyed wife—accompanied him everywhere, even to church, 
where she sat under the Rev. Dr. Smiler, the fashionable 
preacher of theday. Some women have a penchant towards 
theology. Myra’s mother was a learned Jewess, and held 
theologic discourses with her rabbis; and had demolished 
Christianity so often, that Myra began to be excited about it, 
and read and re-read until she began to believe. This curious 
change—at once so awful and so painful to her, that she 
hardly knew what to do—she kept quietly to herself, saying 
nothing to her mother, and very little to her father. 

“ Are Christians good men, papa?” she said one day. 

“ Uncommonly good, my dear—for business!” he said. “I 
would rather deal with them than with our own people! 
Bah!” He snapped his fingers at them, for he had lately 
been set at defiance by one of them. “J don’t care how 
little I see of them!” 

“Samuel!” said his wife, in a warning voice. 

“Well, I'll tell the truth,” said Mr. Tabernacle. “ They 
are good. They've treated me well, anyhow; and I always 
tell Myra Cavendish the truth.” 

He had given his daughter that fine name beccase he 
loved her from the first. Love of offspring is very strong 
with men and women of his race; and somehow the baby 
had grown up with the second fine name always sticking to 
her. She was called “ Miss Cavendish” by the servants more 
frequently than Miss Myra. 

“And mania, dear,” said Myra, “they believe just what 
we do. There was Dr. Smiler expounding Malachi the other 
day, and he said just the same as you did.” 

“ Some of their priests are learned,” returned Mrs. Taberna- 
cle, mollified. “It don’t matter where you go, perhaps, as J 





have thoroughly grounded you; and as for Samuel, your 
father—” ; 

“Tut, tut!—I go upon business, my dear. What does it 
matter what you believe? It matters what you do.” 

Myra turned away from the two, and sought her own room. 
At church, her growing convictions came upon her with 
redoubled force; and Dr. Smiler, who was by no means 
gifted with missionary or apostolic zeal, had yet, without his 
knowing it, managed to convert her. Of what good may we 
not be the unconscious instruments! Smiler, D.D., was a 
spooney, softifellow, who preached touching sermons, very 
well suited to his audience; had little or no learning, but 
borrowed a good deal; and wasa beautiful reader. He}would 
almost weep at his own tones when he read; and, conscious 
of his strength as well as his weakness, he took care to pick 
out the Sundays of the finest lessons, gospels, ete., and would 
then read himself nearly the whole of the service, to help his 
curate—or rather, assistant, who was, of course, a good foil 
tohim. It was whispered that he answered an applicant for 
the post of reader with “ You're exactly the man I want; 
but you have a magnificent voice, and you read well ; therefore 
you won't do for me.” 

Knowing his weakness as well as his strength, the doctor 
used to supplement and back up his soft sermons with learned 
discourses on the “minor prophets ;” and, as he drew from 
sources of which his congregation knew nothing, he seemed 
a prodigy of learning. Myra drank in every word; and, 
upon one Sunday, when the doctor read the “ Sermon on the 
Mount” —that most beautiful of all written lessons—in a way 
that no one could excel, Myra felt her soul go as it were from 
her, and fell back in her pew, a convert to those tender, 
holy, and persuasive words. 

Mr. Tabernacle sat peering through his white eyelashes at 
one of his customers, thinking upon cent. per cent. Dr. 
Smiler thought of the appropriate action, and was kindled 
into enthusiasm at the glory of the words as a mere lesson ; 
and there, crouching in the corner of her pew, little Myra 
gave her soul from the faith of her fathers, and trembled 
with rapt adoration and holy awe. 

Oh, it Dr. Smiler—who was so well pleased with himself 
that morning—could have seen and understood the mean- 
ing of the low curtsey Myra gave him as he passed by, 
rustling in his silk gown, to bless and dismiss his congre- 
gation from the altar, how differently would his heart have 
swelled. Poor man, he was utterly unconscious of the 
work he had done—or rather, completed. 


Il. 


There was somebody in that fashionable chapel whom 
both father and daughter desired to see; for, in modern 
life, even our prayer-goings are not quite pure. This gentle- 
man—for the person was male—was Mr. Percy Gower—or 
Gore, as people called him—one of an intellectual race, and 
heir to a barony. 

Collaterally descended from the poet Gower, the young 
fellow was of good breed on both sides for some generations ; 
but had the misfortune, in a worldly point, of good families 

enerally: he did not value money as the world values it. 

Ie had a vast love for what is beautiful, and a taste which 
was quite unexceptionable, but very general. He not only 
loved fine horses and well-built carriages, but knew and 
appreciated a good yacht, a fine pieture, and a well-bound 
book. If he loved a good cigar, he also desired a sound and 
even curiously fine bottle of wine. The unfortunate young 
fellow—who, like the heroes of the noble historian of “ Paul 
Clifford,” was a worshipper of the Beautiful—fell also at the 


dooce does he get so lovely a companion—and so good a ont 
he thought, as he buried his face in his hat, and prepared to 
take his seat. For even at chapel he worshipped the Beau- 
tiful and the True. He loved that which was lovely, and 
Myra’s face was indeed full of sweetness and goodness. 

“Tl ask him to-morrow,” said Percy, as the Reverend 
Smiler, in his persuasive tones, rose and began with— 

“ When the wicked man—” 

And a very fine elocutional exercise Smiler made of it. 
He won the hearts of those who listened reverently, and both 
Percy and Myra were amongst them. When the doctor read 
the Absolution, Myra felt that she was reconciled to the Great 
Spirit; and Percy forgot his debts, his follies, and seemed to 
be forgiven. 

It was three or four days after this, that in Mr. Tabernacle’s 
little back room, Mr. Percy was seated. This room was lined 
not only with deed boxes, but with jewel cases and plate 
chests, which libera! young men—in regard to his goodness— 
had asked him to take care of; and Mr. Tabernacle, in his 
shiny cane-bottom chair, listened, with the points of his fin- 
gers tapping against each othez, to Mr. Percy Gover's little 
plea. € wanted to raise some more money, but he wanted 
this to pay some old scores— 

“ For,” as he said, “ he thought it time to begin to think— 
just to begin, you know—of marrying.” 

“Umph!” said Mr. Tabernacle, a dark cloud settling on his 
face. “ Umph!” 

Money-lenders do say “ Umph!” when money is “ tight ;” 
and it is always tight. 

“ Umph !” he said again. 

His daughter Myra had insisted upon coming to town with 
him, and upon spending a good deal of money for dresses for 
mamma and herself. She was in the front room, waiting ; 
and the green baize door was not, though Tabernacle did not 
know it, quite shut. 

Percy sat still. He had heard the dreadful monosyllable 
before—* Umph!” 

“Sh’stay a bit,” said Tabernacle, turning pale, and for once 
relapsing into a pronunciation not recognized by University 
College. “You said you thought about settling, Mr. Percy. 
Have you your eye on any one ?” 

The lover of the Beautiful and True said he had. He had, 
indeed, fixed his eye rather tightly—since young gentlemen 
of his condition are particularly eager, when they sce the 
Beautiful, etc., to try to possess it. 

“Well, ye-es,” returned Percy, wondering what it had to do 
with Tabernacle. 

“Umph!” said the lawyer, speaking harshly, and turning a 
very nasty color. “ You must think of another settlement, 
Mr. Percy Gower.” 

“What do you mean, sir?” said the gentleman, rising. 

“What I say, sir. Don’t disturb yourself. Sit down a mo- 
ment.” 

Tabernacle spoke thick and quickly. Ile was evidently in 
arage. Percy was quite calm. The lover of the Beautiful 
tapped his elegant boot—made by the best maker, of the best 
leather—with some assurance; and, looking rather amused 
than angry, awaited his solicitor’s convenience. For being a 
lover of the Beautiful, he seemed to have had arithmetic left 
out of his composition, and hal some idea that he had only to 
tap another vein of his fortune, and he would again discover 
gold in abundance. . 

Tabernacle unlocked a tin box, richly japanned in curious 
and inartistic red dabs, and took out a number of papers. 

“Look at that, sir,” he said. The solicitor exhibited a bill 
for £100 from Mr. Banbock’s, the eminent jeweller, who is 





feet of the True and the Good. If he built a shooting-box, 
it was a gem; if he purchased a gun, it was admirable in its 
make; all his volumes were bound by Riviére; his clothes 
were made by Hill; his cabinets were from Gillow; his 
diamonds from Storr and Mortimer; and his wines were not 
bought from Messrs. Gilby. my 

So, again, his pictures were by Landseer or Millais—and he 
bought very few of the othe: academicians’; and his horses 
were picked from the very best studs. He wanted but little 
here below, but he wanted that little good. Unfortunately, 
he inherited this taste from a father who desired considerably 
more than he did, and had left Percy very little to pay for 
his wants. 

The day on which Percy met with Mr. Tabernacle, he 
thought should be marked with a white stone. He had never 
seen such a good-natured solicitor. All solicitors, so far as 
he knew, were more or less money-lenders; and Mr. Taber- 
nacle was the most reasonable and free of all. 

Amongst Percy’s expensive habits was one very selfish in- 
dulgence, which cost him a good deal. He was fond of the 
Beautiful and the True; and the most beautiful and the truest 
was, he found, a noble action. He had found some poor, 
broken-down author who had been trying all his life to preach 
to a deaf world, and who had not found the world at all 
ready to listen to him. In his despair, he tried to establish a 
newspaper written on «esthetic principles, so as to criticise 
matters with some regard to good-nature and truth. Percy 
met the poor man just as his love for the True had lodged 
him in a prison, paid his debts, and absolutely carried on the 
paper. It did not improve his estate; and Mr. Tabernacle 
very wisely made him abandon the venture, though he still 
aided the author. Mr. Tabernacle liked the young man—for 
we all admire our opposites; and there was a free-handed 
liberality about Percy Gower that made Mr. Tabernacle 
tingle all over when he thought of it. He aided him as 
much as he could; but he took care to take his IO U for 
every advance, with proper interest; and, by judicious depre- 
ciation, he managed to buy up a great many of Mr. Percy’s 
little bills. ; 

Hence, he not unnaturally looked upon Percy as his pro- 
nerty ; and hence his frequent visits to the little chapel where 

r. Smiler preached to a most select audience, and where 
Myra had been converted. 

“T wonder, I do,” said Mr. Tabernacle, “ what he comes 
here so often for. He’s quite a good young man, he is. When 
his uncle dies, now—” then Tabernacle was silent, and did a 
sum of mental arithmetic. 

On the other hand, Percy was pondering what that charm- 
ing young lady—who never had a prayer book, and was 
always indebted to a gray-headed gentleman in the next pew 
for the use of his—could do in little Tabernacle’s pew. 
Young gentlemen who borrow money do not care much for 
the domestic relationships of their bankers ; and there was a 
rumor amongst the set who knew him that Mr. Tabernacle 
was a gay bachelor, very familiar with the various theatres, 
and on very intimate terms with certain lady artistes whose | 
portraits appear in the shop windows. Moreover, Mr. Percy | 
had once met this charming young lady, who sat in the pew 
gazing with such rapt admiration on the Reverend Smiler, 
and had danced with her; nay, he had heard her name from 
his hostess—Miss Myra Cavendish. 


always selling oft in consequence of increasing his wonderful 
stock. “That is for a ring obtained some wecks ago.” 

“ Here it is,” said Percy, looking fondly at it. “ A very fine 
stone.” 

“And avery fine price, Mr. Gower, sir,’ said Tabernacle, 
with a triumphant grin. “I bought that bill from Mr. Ban- 
bock—for a consideration, He did not like to wait for your 
money.” 

Mr. Percy half rose from his seat, and turned crimson. 

“Who authorized you to tamper with my tradesmen?” he 
asked, haughtily. 

“Why, I’m your best friend,” sniggered Tabernacle. “Go 
there to morrow, and they will trusht you again. But not 
after that.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“That you are not worth a penny, Mr. Gower, sir—you are 
up to the hilts; and that, when your uncle dies, which may 
not be for long years yet—” 

“T hope so,” said Percy, piously. 

“Well, that’s about the cruelest thing to your creditors you 
ever said—and to yourself too. Think of the interest.” 

Percy was silent. He felt that what Tabernacle said was 
true, and yet that he dared not desire the death of his uncle— 
whose continued lease of life was, however, very unpleasant 
to him. 

“Surely,” he said, after a pause, “ you cannot be in earnest, 
Mr. Tabernacle? 1 know you take a great deal of énéerest in 
my affairs.” 

“As tothat,” said the lawyer, feeling the word, though 
Percy had not intended it, “it’s very little principal I get, 
Mr. Gower, sir. You were quite right when you said you 
were about to settle; but you must settle your debts first, or 
marry a fortune, or be a beggar. Who is she—tell me ?” 

The little money-lender was quite enraged. 

Myra peeped through the crack of the door, and saw the 
indignant face of Percy staring in great rage, and heard him 
declaim against the insult. 

“Tnsult or no insult, Mr. Gower, sir,” said the money-len- 
der, “ you're in my debt. Every penny you have got, or will 
have for years, won’t pay me. [could send you to prison‘ 
to-morrow, Mr. Gower, sir. I could. I’ve bought up all 
your little bills—you have one or two out, you know—and 
all your debts.” 

“ What right had you, sir?” 

“The right that money has to employ itself how it likes. 
I had my purpose, sir. Who is the lady ?” 

“ What the devil's that to you?” 

“ A good deal! Don’t go. Sit still, Mr. Gower, sir, and 
listen. Is she rich?” 

“T don’t know that she has any property,” said Percy, 
laughing at the solicitor’s eagerness. 

“Then she has none. If she had any, you would soon 
have heard. Is the day fixed ?” 

Tabernacle leant forward, with his sharp,’ pale counte- 
nance looking still sharper, his eyes blinking and glistening 
under his white eyelashes, and a world of power and inso- 
lence in his tone. 

If young heirs knew that their creditors looked upon them 
as their personal property, very likely their pride would 
make them less profuse and profligate. 





“Qld Tabby’s a lucky fellow,” he thought. “ Where the 


“ Mr. Tabernacle, if I were not obliged to you by former 
kindness—which certainly I begin now to suspect—I should 
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throw you out of window. As it is, I will humor you. I 
have not even proposed to the young lady. I—” 

“ All right, Mr. Gower, sir,” cried Tabernacle, radiant in a 
moment—" all right, sir. Then there’s no fear: the pet plan 
of my heart will not be defeated. Oh, Mr. Gower, sir, how 
you have flurried me!” 

The litle mealy man sat down, and fanned himself with a 
handkerchief. ercy, utterly bewildered, fell to his seat. 
Myra, listening to her father’s harsh, insulting tones, and re- 
cognizing the young man, whom she had already half loved 
—for she, too, had a taste for the Beautiful—thrilled with 
indignation at her father’s rudeness, and with shame when 
she knew his true occupation.” 

“ Mr. Gower, sir,” said Tabernacle—a great drop of perspi- 
ration running down the side of his nose, and dropping on 
his blotting-pad—* Mr. Gower, I like you; more than that, I 
love you—by ” he struck the pad with his ruler—‘* I do. 
You are so different from us/ 'Scuse me, sir, but I put the 
pot on you—I did, by Moses!” 

Nature resumed her sway. Mr. Davis Tabernacle swore 
by his patriarch, and was at ease. 

“ T don’t mind telling you, sir’—this was in answer to Mr. 
Percy Gower’s smile—* that I bought up all your debts for a 
purpose.” : 

Percy started. 

“Tt was a good purpose, Mr. Gower, sir!” said the little 
man, with a whine. “I wanted to set you free—I did, by 
Heaven !” 

Percy, at this strange confession, acted on the impulse of 
the moment. 

“ Generous man!” he said, grasping his solicitor’s hand. 

“ But it was for a purpose. I will be honest, sir. You 
owe upwards of thirty thousand pounds, more or less. I 
have bought all these to give you, to set you free upon ys 
rightful lands—fine lands: I’ve seen them all. You will be 
like a little king, sir: but on one condition. 

Percy started. 

Could there be such real generosity! Could a West-end 
solicitor unite the fabulous characters of Mr. Ralph Nickleby 
and the Brothers Cheeryble! But the question was put but 
for a moment. The soft, insinuating, mean tone of Mr. 
Tabernacte made every nerve of Percy tingle, and caused 
Myra—who, in spite of herself, could not but listen—to be 
suffused with blushes. 

Percy drew himself up, and asked, haughtily— 

“ Upon what condition ?” 

The answer came in an eager whisper. 

“ That yqu marry my daughter!” 

Myra heard it, and sank upon her knees in shame. 

Percy started. He did not even know, nor had cared to 
inquire, if his solicitor had a daughter. 

“ You shall have all your bills, and twenty thou’ into the 
bargain ;—you shall, so help me Heaven! She’s as good as 

old—and gold you shall have with her. Your uncle can’t 
ast long, and then you and she will be a lord and lady, and 
I'll come and see you some time. "Tisn’t anything so rare. 
Lord Demimonde married the daughter of old Sounds, the 
fishmonger, and got only twenty thou’. The Marquis of—” 

“Stop, Mr. Tabernacle,” said Pn 9 “T don’t know your 
daughter, and I never shall do—for I love another. I can- 
not marry a woman I don’t love, not even for a hundred 
thousand pounds; and if the young lady—whom I must 
mention with respect, since she is unknown—knows of this 
shameful bargain with a man chained with mew | debts, tell 
her that I would rather go to prison than accept her hand, or 
do her the injury of wedding her to a husband who cannot 
love her.” 

“ Very well—very well, Mr. Gower, sir.” 

“ As tor pes I am—I sup I ought to be—obliged 
by your offer; but I am not obliged by your threat. You 
can at once commence an action for the recovery of your 
claims. My family solicitor will see to that. I dare say I 
can endure poverty ; but, according to your own showing, it 
will not be for long.” 

The white eyebrows and eyelashes of Mr. Tabernacle 
looked whiter than ever as his client spoke. When he had 
finished, he dashed his knife into his blotting pad, aud cried 
out— 

“ Stay, Mr. Gower, if you please—just stay a moment. So 
you reject my daughter ?” 

“I—” returned Percy. 

But before he could finish the sentence the door opened, 
and Myra stood between them. 

“Spare yourself tue trouble, Mr. Gower,” she said, ver 
calmly and very softly. “Ireject you. I have heard all. 
adinire and honor your behavior, and like you all the more 
because you are true, even to one to whom you are not 





pledged. Thank God that I have been offered to an honor- 
able man!” 
“Are you—are you—” cried Percy, utterly bewildered. 


“Let me say all I have to suy—for I am weak and wounded 
—and then le.me go. I forbid”—she stamped her foot here, 
aud her eyes flashed fire on her father—‘ I forbid my father 
to make you the victim of my refusal. I beg him to wound 
me even more than he bas, but not you ; and I give you to 
understand, sir, that I had no more knowledge of this shame- 
ful offer than L had that my father dealt in money—as Jews 
have done for centuries. Speak, father, and tell him this is 
true.” 

“Tt is true, Mr. Percy Gower, sir,” said Tabernacle, dis- 
consolately. 

His iittle game seemed “up” for the present. Generally, 
he cou! | make men pliable as wax by money. This one had 
failed him. 

“And now, good-bye. Forget that you have seen my hu- 
miliation; forget my father’s base proposition; and think at 
least that amongst our people there is one who would not 
stoop toa mean action. Let me take your hand. I like your 
true, frank loyalty, though—” 

Her eyes fell as they met his, and filled with tears. He was 
her beau ideal—the one man she could have loved. She 
raised his hand to kiss itin her humility—when, suddenly, 
she found him at her feet. 

“Miss Cavendish,” he said—“ dear Myra, forgive me. I 
did not know, really—I am half bewildered—” 

He did not say more, as she raised him up, and with glad 


surprise lo kel at him with eyes so full of joy that he could 
not mista eir import. 

He drew her to him, and kissed her lips, murmuring— 

“Myra, darling, you love me, and I adore you!” 

“Hallo!” erie! the bewildered Tabernacle; “ what's up 
now? [say, Mr. Perey Gower, sir!” 

“1 beg pardon, Mr. Tabernacle; but allow me to say that I 


accept your offer.” 
“Then it’s all right, after all—and I didn’t put the pot on 
for nothing!” 
Mr. Tabernacle jumped up from his chair, and whirled 
dancing into the next room, through the green baize door. 














Percy, seeing a bright brass bolt on hisside, cleverly bolted 
him out. 

“ My darling,” he said, running to Myra, “my heart is al- 
most too full to speak. I love you so much—oh, so much 
more than I did before this morning! Will you take me 
now I am penniless ?” 

“ Percy,” she murmured, “I would marry you were you 
the poorest of the poor. But you will not be so always. You 
will raise me. Did you not know me?” 

“ Not a bit, my dear one. I thought your name was Cav- 
endish.” 

“ So it is—Myra Cavendish.” 

“ And Tabernacle too !” said Percy, slily looking at her with 
his wide blue eyes full of love. 

“ But L hope it won’t be so long, darling,” whispered Myra, 
in a voice heard only by her lover. His imperious eyes had 
seemed to demand that confession. 

Percy Gower puta great red seal, manufactured by four 
= —_ upon the contract, and felt that Myra was his wife 

ndeed. 

“Tsay, Mr. Percy Gower, sir,” said Tabernacle, coming in 
through another door—‘* you might have kicked me out, you 
know, safely. Lord Arable is just dead; and, by jingo! you 
could have paid me oft when you hiked, and—” 

“ Hush, father!” said Myra. 

“ But you won’t go from your bargain, 1 know. You're an 
nenenahie man, sir; and as soon as you like you can have 
the money, and make that young woman Lady Arable.” 

“ But,” said Percy, looking down in his kindly, noble, 
haughty, air-vainqueur way, with which he extinguished the 
solicitor—* she will be Mr. Tabernacle’s daughter still !’— 
Once a Week. 


——_—~e—__ 
A DEAD JEST. 


Among my books I found to-day 
A paper which, I don’t know how, 
Had years before been put away, 
And left forgotten there till now. 
I took it up toread. Ah me! 
After the first few words or so, 
My eyes were grown too dim to see. 
rf was a jest of long ago. 


No deepest grief it woke again : 

It brought no sharp especial sting ; 
Only the general mystic pain 

That distant memories always bring. 
So altered seem the days of yore, 

So near akin are smiles and tears, 
That fewsad things can move us more 

Than those dead jests of bygone years. 

—Chambers's Journal. 


ee 


THE RISE AND FALL OF GIBBON’S LOVE. 


Once rummaging those pleasant boxes of old books which 
line the quais of Paris opposite the Academy, and which 
certainly offer the best returns for any careless digging, and 
towards the Quai Conti, where Yorick bought his gloves 
from the famous grisette, the writer of these papers came on 
a little morocco-bound almanac, interleaved. It had be- 
longed to some royalist family, and was full of interesting 
addresses, such as that of Target, the lawyer, and others. 
Among them, however, was one of special interest—that of 
Mademoiselle Curchod, then living cluse to Geneva. The 
name of this young lady—an obscure Swiss parson’s daughter 
—gave the little book all its interest. For she was to become 
celebrated—first, as the early love of Edward Gibbon, when 
he was merely a clever young man travelling, or pursuing 
diligently his studies for the great book which was to make 
him famous; later, as the wife of a real statesman, Necker; 
presently, on account of her own brilliancy, accomplish- 
ments, and sterling virtues, the faithful, admiring wife and 
clever writer; and lastly, as the mother of a daughter far 
more famous—the restless, half-manly, and brilliant ob- 
server, Madame de Stael. These are substantial claims to 
notice. Yet she belongs to a class of characters which is 
not at all conspicuous, and whose name, rather than life, is 
familiar to the popular mind. But by a careful reader and 
student they are considered with extraordinary respect, on 
the grounds of weight and of worth; and the eye that fol- 
lows the strange chaos of the Revolution, and the frenzy 
which seemed to sweep away all honor and principle, settles 
with satisfaction on this image of a true woman—calm, firm, 

entle, beloved by all who had the happiness of knowing her. 
ft is to be regretted that, like other remarkable ladies of her 
day, she did not leave detailed memoirs of her life; for her 
history would have been a perfect romance. 

The figure of Gibbon is very familiar to us from the black 
profile usually found at the beginning of his collected works. 
The testimony of foreigners, as well as of Englishmen, both 
contemptuously enough, prove its accuracy. To corroborate 
it farther, there is the well-known story 0 the blind French 
old lady, and Charles Fox’s coarse lines, neither of which 
testimonies could be well produced bere. Yet this great man 
was a lover—a lover when he was old as well as when he was 
young. The style of his letters was always pedantic, and like 
a page of his History; and the result proved that he was not 
what is called a successful lover. 

Thestory of hisearly life is well known ; his conversion to 
the Catholic religion, and his expatriation by his father to 
Switzerland, to be placed under the care of a divine there, 
who was to reconvert him. Change of scene, and perhaps 
an absence of sincerity, made the task not difficult; and the 
tutor was svon able to report that grace and conviction had 
done their work. How successful that labor had been, a 
famous chapter in his History was presently to show; but 
these were times when infidelity was held to be harmless, 
compared with what were thought “the superstitions of 
Rome.” 

He was established at Lausanne, read a great deal, saw not 
a few remarkable people, and being known as “an Anglais 
of fortune’—crowds of whom were then overrunning Eu- 
rope under the charge of “ bear-leaders,” a subject which 
Sterne was to choose presently for a sermon—was taken 
much notice of. His extraordinary information and stu- 
diousness was another recommendation. Not very far away 
there was a little village up in the mountains that separated 





so whom the young student was more gallant, saying that 
the had preferred her religion to her country—having, in 
short, been obliged to quit France through the severity of the 
penal laws. 

But this pair had a daughter Susanne. She seems to have 
been a charming person; and her later career showed that 
the young man at that time was at least as well able to 
judge of human character in real life as he was when he 
had to decide on its old incomplete manifestation in books. 
She used occasionally to pay a short visit to her friends, and 
come across the mountains to Lausanne; and she left be- 
hind her every mouth filled with the praises of the wit, 
beauty, and erudition of the clergyman’s daughter. Young 
Mr. Gibbon soon heard of this prodigy, and became curious 
to sce her. He was presently introduced, and was quite cap- 
tivated by her. 

Not many years latera Frenchman—Suard—met Mr. Gib- 
bon, and described him in rather a malignant fashion. Leav- 
ing a margin for ill-nature, it must be accepted as tolerably 
accurate. “The root of Mr. Gibbon’s nose seem to be sun 
deeper into his forehead than ever Calmuck’s was; and the 
shapeless trunk of his body, with its stomach of Silenus, 
rests on a pair of spindleshanks.” His blemishes had not of 
course been developed at this time, but were in posse, as it 
were. But the young lady that attracted him had many 
charms. He himself gave a graceful and illustrative de- 
scription of her attractions. He found her learned without 
pedantry, lively in conversation, pure in her sentiments, and 
elegant in her manners. The young eleve was fascinated. “I 
saw her,” he says, “and loved.” His “ first sudden emotion” 
was fortified by the habits and knowledge of a more familiar 
acquaintance. His advances were encouraged. From mere 
meetings at Lausanne, it came to formal visits at her father’s 
little parsonage over the mountains at Crassey. He looked 
back to these as very happy days. The father and mother 
“encouraged the connection.” “In a calm retirement,” says 
Mr. Gibbon in his stately historic way, as though he were 
describing the Empress Helena, “the gay vanity of youth 
no longer fluttered in her bosom. She listened to the voice 
of truth and passion, and he might venture to hope that he 
had made some impression on a virtuous heart.” 

Mr. Gibbon pursued his studies for a year or two longer, 
still speaking “in the voice of truth,” and was then sum- 
moned home to England by his father. If some supernatural 
“return” could be ordered and made as to the various typical 
incidents of human life and character, it would be found 
that the conditions are about the same; the result repeats it- 
self in millions of incidents. Here was Mr. Gibbon, with 
his “ voice of truth and passion,” and his “impression on a 
virtuous heart,” his vows to a simple country girl, very much 
like a modern officer in a garrison town. Like the latter, he 
is ordered away, or has to go and “see his family,” and, as 
invariably, a third person steps upon the scene and forbids 
the banns. 

Mr. Gibbon dispatches the rest of business very quietly. 
“On my return to ee I found that my father would not 
hear of this strange alliance, and that without his support I 
was destitute and helpless. I sighed as a lover; I obeyed as 
a son.” The reader will note the curious use of the word 
“strange” in the sense of “ foreign” or “ incompatible ;” and 
the awkwardness of the confession that he only discovered 
his dependence on his father at so convenient a moment. 
The “voice of truth” and even of passion was hushed in 
presence of this unsentimental argument. We may think of 
the poor girl in the lonely mountains, waiting for the lagging 
English post, then having this news broken to her with all 
the ingenious and elegant diction of the author of the 
“ Decline and Fall ,” her mortification,too, before the Lausanne 
coterie, with nothing left to console her but the “ erudition 
without pedantry,” which had so charmed her faithless 
admirer. 

When he said he had “ obeyed as a son,” it must be owned 
that Mr. Gibbon gives rather an unhandsome account of the 
short seqnel of the affair; o: it may be that his lofty Decline- 
and-Fall manner had made him view everything as having 
historical bearings of some kind. That strange irony, some- 
times unintentional with him, had grown into a habit; and 
so he goes on: “ My wound was insensibly healed by time, 
absence, and the habits of a new life. My cure was accele- 
rated by a faithful report of the tranquillity and cheerfulness 
of the lady herself, and my love subsided into friendship and 
esteem.” Sensible Mademviselle Curchod ! 

But she had made a large circle of friends, among whom 
this desertion caused no little indignation. Rousseau did 
not care to conceal his opinion. Some one had written to 
him with a message or commission for Mademoiselle Curchod, 
and he wrote back to say that he was certain to acquit him- 
self badly in it, on account of his esteem for her. “The 
cooling-off of Mr. Gibbon has made me think meanly of him. 
I have been going over his book, and he seems to me to be 
straining at esprit. He is not the man for me; nor can I 
think that he will be the one for Mademoiselle Curchod. Any 
one who does not know her value is not worthy of her; but 
a man who has come to that knowledge, and then withdraws 
himself, is only worthy of contempt. . I would sooner 
a thousand times that he left her poor and free among you 
than that he brought her rich and miserable away to Eng- 
land.” This was plain speaking, and later was duly pub- 
lished with the rest of the philosopher’s letters, and read by 
Mr. Gibbon, who made a half-good-humored, half-indignant 
protest against such treatment; but through the protest we 
see a secret consciousness of wrong. 

Mr. Gibbon then went into the militia, and passed through 
the pleasant “mumming” of encampment. It is stated that 
it was this training that really made him give such graphic 
power to the military portions of his History; and some 
distinguished person lately, speaking of the Volunteers, 
quoted this passage. It was received with good-humored 
merriment—a g' test of the value of so ridiculous a state- 
ment. The deserted young lady remained in her retirement 
until the death of her father let her almost penniless. She 
then went to Geneva, and was driven to the calling of a 
governess ; and there, says Mr. Gibbon oddly, “she earned a 
hard subsistence for herself and her mother; but in her 
lowest distress she maintained a spotless reputation and a 
dignified behavior.” This mixture of compliment and awk- 
ward reminder was scarcely in the best taste. 

But by and by was to come the reward. A rich Swiss 
banker, who did business in Paris, M. Necker, came that way, 
and, Gibbon says oddly, “ had the good sense to discover this 


the Pays de Vaud from gee and there a humble,clergy- {inestimable treasure.” Accident and labor, rather than good 
e 


man looked after a more humble flock. The learned con- 
vert, who soon made his acquaintance, could praise his gifts 
in a phrase that reads very much like a note out of his Ro- 
man History. “His profession did not extinguish the phil- 
osophy an 


profound writer. The clergyman’s wife was a French lady 





moderation of his temper;” a strange sort of 
compliment, pleasantly in keeping with the satiric vein of this 





sense, generally guide discoveries. Her later career is well 
known, and the compensation for that early trial was destined 
to be brilliant. The banker became the minister; not only 
the minister, but a sort of “heaven-sent” one, called in to 
save France. The world now knows Madame Necker as one 
of its heroines—the clever, charming wife, the pleasant, 
agreeable writer, the devoted partner, the good and pious 
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woman, and the mother of the more famous “ Corinne”— 

Madame de Stael. Mr. Gibbon found his way to Paris, 

where they were living, when the past was prudently for- 
otten; an.l in her salons was exhibited the distinguished 
page now very famous. 

e, however, paid this homage to his early love—he never 
married. He was wealthy, and might have done so with 
advantage. The curious society at Lausanne and in Switzer- 
land, where he saw Voltaire act, had a special charm for him. 
And so he pored over his Tillemont and Baronius, collected 
books and wrote, and grew fat and gouty and almost absurdly 
out of shape; and it was precisely at that crisis, when he 
was just fifty years cld, he chose to fall in love again. The 
dramatic finale of that attachment was so comic, and placed 
him in so ridiculous a light, that it almost seems a Nemesis in 
consequence of his old desertion. It took place in the same 
locality. 

Lady Elizabeth Foster, who afterwards became Duchess 
of Devonshire—a daughter of the eccentric — of Bris- 
tol, of whom we had a glimpse in the account of Nelson’s 
weaknesses,—was on her travels over Europe. She ‘was a 
true specimen of the dilettante English who were then found 
on the Continent, and who really did noble and liberal acts 
with their money in the service of art. Fancy a lady of title 
nowadays printing an edition de luxe of Horace at an Italian 
press, exquisitely illustrated, and costing a fortune. 

Mr. Gibbon was at that really dramatic passage of his life, 
in the middle of the year 1787, when he was completing his 
History, and on a certain night in Junefhad written the last 
line of the last page of the great work. Great as it is, it 
seems now to be regarded more with respect and awe than 
affection; a feeling that Mr. Dickens has very happily ex- 
pressed when he made Mr. Boffin choose it for the work 
with which he was to make his first acquaintance with litera- 
ture. Very familiar is the description of the almost solemn 
act performed in a pavilion at the end of his garden. Lay- 
ing down his pen, he took several turns in the “ acacia ~ 
with a feeling of joy at getting back his liberty after this 
long and arduous servitude; but dashed with a certain 
melancholy, as he thought, however lasting might be the 
a of the book, the days of the writer might be num- 

ered. 

The lady arrived shortly after, and struck him, as she 
struck all, with the elegance of her form and manner, her 
esprit, cleverness, and, above all, the nice d-propos of her com- 
pliments. She took a great interest in that dramatic comple- 
tion of the great History, and was one morning asked to 
breakfast to inspect the very scene. In the meantime Mr. 
Gibbon had interpreted her “sweetness” and elegance, and 
all the compliments, as so many proofs of the impression he 
was making upon her heart. And it seemed this occasion 
would do excellently to bring on a denouement. After break- 
fast was over, he brought her out to look at the famous acacia 
walk, and the view of lake and mountain which it com- 
manded. She was enthusiastic in her delight, and expressed 
herself in all the raptures becoming adoration for scenery, 
when the historian suddenly affected to be jealous of the 
praise bestowed on such objects, and electrified her by an 
eloquent and passionate declaration, at the same time falling 
on his knees. 

The astonished lady could hardly understand at_first; then 
burst into a fit of laughter. The situation must have been 
ludicrous indeed; the unwieldy lover still pouring out his 
vows, and she remaining some paces off and trying to soothe 
him. At last he understood his mistake, and then she bade 
him get up. But this was impossible; gout, enormous fat, 
and rheumatism utterly incapacitated him. The brilliant 
lady, cruelly ignoring the romance of the situation, came to 
his aid and tried to raise him; but it was in vain. Then both 
parties agreed to look at the matter in a prosaic light; and it 
was determined that she should go for assistance, and give 
out that Gibbon had fallen. She went, and two stout pea- 
sants of the place came up, raised him between them, and 
landed him in his familiar easy chair. Mdlle. Curchod was 
certainly avenged when these honest creatures soundly rated 
him for his folly, and told him he should not stir without the 
help of servants. To her honor, the duchess never men- 
tioned this ludicrous adventure during his lifetime; but she 
afterwards told it to the Chevalier A. de Montor, who relates 
it in the Biographie Universelle—From the“ Loves of Famous 
Men,” by Percy Fitzgerald. 


—_——- > -—_—_—_—_ 


THE EVERLASTING HILLS—THE ALPS. 


Without claiming for myself the gigantic measurements 
or the sublime savagery of Feoheres, f cen establish a strik- 
ing point of analogy between us in that I am at present as 
terribly overwhelmed and oppressed by a superincumbent 
weight of mountain, as ever he was beneath the roots of 
Etna, according to the poets of Greece and Rome. I am, for 
my sins, writhing beneath the masses of the Alps. My ex- 
tended frame is crushed by the Oberland on one side, the 
Dolomite mountains on the other. 

Perhaps I ought by this time to mention, for the benefit of 
my practical, literal-minded readers, if such there be, that I 
am speaking figuratively. Of course, my body is not so 
large as to allow of the extension spoken of; but perhaps 
they will allow that my mind may be of sufficient scope to 
comprehend the mountainous districts which form the “ play- 
ground of Europe,” and therefore to suffer by the continual 
piling on of peak, glacier, col, arrete, which utinguttnen the 
conversation to which it is my lot to listen. 

I dreamt last night that I was crossing an appalling glacier, 
and woke myself Mi laughing at a joke in German which I 
had made to my ferocious-looking guide, on the very brink 
of a horrible crevasse. As during my waking hours I am 
utterly ignorant of German, I cannot retail the witticism. 

To speak plainly, the members of, aspirants to, and imita- 
tors of the Alpine Club are once more—we will not say at 
home—but returned to the ordinary humdrum flats of exis- 
tence. As yet, however, their hearts are in the continental 
highlands, and their talk seldom gets below the limits of per- 
petual snow, unless it be to discuss the tariff and accommo- 
dation of some hotel or other. 

Now, I have—blushes course over my pale cheeks as I 
whisper the shameful secret to my pen—only scen one patch 
of snow in summer, which my driver honored with the title 
of glacier. It looked from the valley rather like a white 
pocket handkerchief, drying on the heights. I never saw a 
mountain more than 8,000 feet high, and never ascended 
higher than 3,000 feet in my life; yet nothing will shake my 
determined conviction that views from the high peaks are 
not so grand and fine as those which lazy, timid creatures 
like myself can enjoy from below. 

I wish to draw attention to the fact that, as conclusions on 
all varieties of subjects are frequently, if not generally, 
derived from a like proportion of knowledge thereof, no one 
has a right to blame me in this particular, 

















Such being my lack of acquaintance ‘with the scenes dear 
to mountaineers, it may be imagined that their characteristic 
chat is not so interesting as it might be if I were better up in 
their topics. These are not in themselves distasteful to me, 
as is evidenced by my having read witi interest and wonder 
Whymper's, Tyndal’s, and other books of Alpine adventure. 

Sometimes i feel that my weariness and nausea are the 
result of envy and ill-nature; for must it not be a real plea- 
sure to those on whom I animadvert to be reminded, if only 
by the mention of an uncouth, harsh name, of scenes of in- 
eftable beauty and sublimity? Does not one’s heart leap 
forth in eager quest of sympathy at the familiar utterance of 
a name that recalls moments or hours of strong and sweet 
emotion? Is it not a pleasure to know that you are in the 
presence of one who has visited the well-remembered spots, 
and perhaps felt something of the same ecstasies as yourself, 
and is now, to some extent, revelling in the same memories ? 
How can one grudge this delight to one’s fellows? Well, 
well! it is the very easiest thing in the world to be selfish. 
Besides, the outward signs of such enjoyable communion of 
sentiment are not often nor eavily to be detected ir. the talk 
of mountaineers. The few wo ‘ds in which it finds occasional 
vent are without any vivid significance to the uninitiated. 
The vast variety of impressions comprehended by a few 
stock epithets and phrases is not appreciated by an outsider. 
It is unnecessary to say that no amount of reading, or study 
of pictures and maps, can put even the most imaginative on 
a level with those who have been conversant with the genius 
loci. It is quite possible to build up for oneself from descrip- 
tion a series of scenes which may be a tolerably accurate re- 
production of the original, and which may give the most in- 
tense satisfaction ; but such exercise of fancy is a slow and 
laborious process which cannot be carried out during the 
rapid transitions of a conversation. I take it that such a 
description of any scenery as would at once, as by inspira- 
tion, rouse the imagination into life and activity is a very 
great rarity—at least, in our somewhat Beotian atmos- 
phere. 

Whatever be the secret thoughts of your typical moun- 
taineer as he reviews his labors and compares notes with his 
fellow-toilers, he usually contrives to convey an impression, 
when talking of his favorite theme, that, if not also climber 
of might and prowess, you are an inferior and unfortunate 
creature. He carefully points out the bliss which you miss 
by never attaining altitudes which he knows it would be 
folly for you to attempt to reach. He exhibits a decided 
tendency to exalt into absolute heroism that exuberance of 
spirits and appetite for adventure which, though eminently 
contagious, fail to elicit sympathy at a distance, unless they 
are exhibited in some necessary, charitable, or useful enter- 
prize. He does not care for the Matterhorn now it is made 
easy on both sides, a sentiment which lets out how deeply the 
fascination of danger and the passion of emulation enter into 
the mountaineering spirit. If there are others of the same 
kidney in the company, he will ignore your presence, and 
you are expected to listen with patience and contentment to 
the appraising of varions rival peaks and passes; difficulty 
being the highest recommendation, and the element of beauty 
occasionally thrown in as a make-weight. 

The respective courage and cupidity of various guides are 
earnestly canvassed. There are brisk discussions as to the 
best bootmaker for Alpine purposes. The great rope contro- 
versy is recapitulated, and illustrated by instances of terrible 
accidents and supernatural feats. These come so thick and 
fast, that the sluggish blood soon refuses to be stirred by the 
recital. Moreover, the portentous circumstances of the 
several incidents tend to remove them beyond the sphere of 
respectable, well-regulated, stay-at-home sympathies. 

I have been pluming myself on my forbearance in not 
speaking too strongly of Mr. Whymper’s account of his great 
fall of sixty feet at one bound on to a rock—a knat at which 
several reviewers strained; but I am assured that there is a 
fair margin between the magnitude of the disaster—as re- 
lated—and impossibility; and that one cannot refuse cre- 
dence to a man who unites such undaunted courage and 
athletic vigor with such high esthetic qualifications. I will 
take this opportunity of getting the last word—so important 
a matter in the disinterested pursuit of truth—namely, that 
the temperament delineated is just the kind to involve a fer- 
vid imagination; and, by consequence, an occasional ten- 
dency to draw the long bow. However, I will not obstinately 
grudge Mr. Whymper a single inch of his sixty feet. 

Much indignation is expressed at the Rigi Railway as a de- 
mocratic invasion of the rights of oligarchy of the perilous 
peaks; and great the contempt expressed for the ordin 
tourists, with whom the tamers of virgin summits must rab 
shoulders in the valleys. 

The dissertation on the auberges which the human chamois 
is fain to frequent would be edifying if you had a good me- 
mory for statistics, or a Murray at hand to annotate, so that 
you might profit on some future occasion by the experience 
of others. “ Periculum ex aliis facite, tibi quod ex usu siet ;” 
but be very careful how you join in, now that the talk has 
descended to your level, O, ordinary, unaspiring mortal ! 
Abuse the fare and beds at some hotel at which you have 
stayed in the midst of your lowly career. You will be told 
reproachfully that you would have enjoyed and digested the 
one, and reposed luxuriously in the other, if only you had 
come over the principal eminence of the locality—a difficult 
and dangerous task, occupying some sixteen hours, and in- 
volving the lifting of innumerable foot pounds. Praise the at- 
tendance at avother hostelry, and you will be met by the 
statement that they don’t understand organizing a meal at 
two a.m. at all—a position which you are net prepared to con- 
tradict, as you never—misguided man!—rose before six 
o'clock when there; so, of course, you feel thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself. 

I believe that few, if any, of the most inveterate climbers 
acknowledge that to ruin the reputation of inaccessible 
heights and untrodden snow is an end in itself. The pecu- 
liar nature of the air and exercise has a wonderfully exhila- 
rating and restorative power, which is enhanced by working 
against obstacles hitherto unsurpassed, in the face of prestige 
heretofore unquestioned. Of course, every fresh coign of 
vantage brings its reward to one’s exertions in the shape of 
fresh views and aspects of nature in her wildest, grandest 

ruise. 

2 Yet, I reiterate that the impression conveyed by the majo- 
rity of Alpine “shop,” is that ambition and rivalry, though 
unacknowledged, do form very important increments of 
mountaineering enthusiasm. Sieeee, the comparing of notes 
which forms the staple of the adventurer’s characteristic dis- 
course often takes a personal tinge, as though each talker 
were making progressive bids for the palm of pre-eminence 
in his guild. 

The awe with which the acknowledged chiefs and veterans 
of the pursuit are spoken of—observe the bated breath and 
solemn movements of the head!—reminds one of the reve- 











rence, almost amounting to worship, wherewith schoolboys 
regard the cock of the school, or that unconquerable “ bat” 
who is warranted to pull the most hopeless match out of the 
fire. Verily, thesublimity of their avocation does not except 
ne mountaineers from having a weak and ridiculous 
side. 

These remarks involve no detraction of their pluck and 
endurance, of the extraordinary combination of physical and 
mental excellencies, which many of them exhibit. It is not, 
after all, very bitter to point out that their special topics are 
not of engrossing interest beyond the limits of the brother- 
hood; bm that, therefore, some mercy is due to the abider in 
the valley or the stayer at home. At any rate, I have vented 
my spleen, and am in a much better temper then when I sat 
down to put forth my complaint. 

There is a bad habit, which is contracted by many who 
travel much, whether mountaineers or not, on which I will 
take occasion to unburden my soul. That is the giving way 
to fastidiousness—real or affected —as toscenery,and the mak- 
ing bizarre comments upon such beauties as do not come up 
to their ideal. What can be greater waste of time, or show 
worse taste, and less esthetic discrimination, than to set to 
work to prove that Lucerne is tame and uninteresting, or 
Spitzaschlbruch mean and poor? If ever comparisons are 
odious, it is in treating of the diverse manifold manifestations 
of nature. The fastidious deprive themselves of much healthy 
enjoyment, and lay themselves open to a strong suspicion of 
craving fcr sensational excitement; moreover, their remarks 
must often jar upon the feelings of those who have a truer 
and more comprehensive appreciation of different varieties of 
scenery.—Once a Week. 

—_——_»——___. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND INTEMPERANCE. 


Sometimes we see the genesis of the habit of drinking. 
Very often we know of its furtive indulgence when no one 
else suspects it. And in the end of cases we only can know 
the destruction ,and degeneration of tissue and of organ 
which result, spoiling every function of the body, and blight- 
ing every faeulty of intellect and imagination, 

f any medical man is still unconvinced of the great influ- 
ence of this factor in the production of the disease and death 
of our population, or disposed to treat it with indifference, 
we commend to his notice the report of Dr. Parkes and Dr, 
Sanderson, only confirming those of Dr. Trench, on the sani- 
tary condition of Liverpool, in which they emphasize the 
intemperance of that town as one of the three great causes 
of the deplorable condition of the poor in it. After illus- 
trating their statement with details of actual cases, they 
say :—" Instances of this kind seem to occur so frequently in 
all the poor districts of Liverpool that we question whether 
20 percent. of the laboring class are leading lives of ordi- 
nary restraint and decency.” All their informants were 
agreed that there ismuch more drinking among the poor than 
formerly. Of course, the old question must be put, Do 
these people drink because of the bad hygienic condition in 
which they live? To which the most sensible answer is that 
they cannot have better hygienic conditions while a half, or 
a third, or a fourth of the father’s wages, and sometimes the 
whole of them, are spent in the public-house. Avoiding all 
fanaticism, we wish to impress every medical man with 
personal responsibility in regard to this question. We are 
sure we shall not appeal in vain to a profession which can 
view the subject both from the scientific and the humani- 
tarian point of view. 

It is more difficult to define exactly the kind of service 
the profession can render; but we shi h attempt to do this. 
There is no doubt as to the enormous influence which as a 
profession we have had in creating the public opinion that 
exists as to the use of Deer, wine, and spirits. Unfortunately, 
sometimes we have allowed ourselves to write testimonials 
instead of prescriptions, which have been published and 
placarded cursnen in praise of things that might be very 
well in particular cases, and yet very unfit for indiscriminate 
use. e should in future limit the expression of our opinion 
to patients and particular circumstances. And in regard to 
these particular cases we should be more specific in our in- 
structions as to the compe | to be taken, the frequency with 
which it is to be taken, and the time over which such a pre- 
scription is to extend; for patients are uncommonly apt to 
continue the use of an alcoholic remedy long after the con- 
dition for which it was prescribed has passed away, quite 
contrary to their practice in regard to other remedies. The 
vagueness with which alcoholics are ordered seems to us the 
most serious charge brought against the profession. We 
hear of leading physicians telling patients, of whose previcus 
history and of whose idiosyncrasies they can know little, to 
live well, and drink freely of beer and wine. Ina work on 
medicine of great excellence and authority which lies be- 
fore us, we are told that, after the acute symptoms of ton- 
sillitis have passed away, the diet should be very good, and 
plenty of port wine should be taken. Weare only concerned 
at present with the culpable vagueness of this advice. “ Plenty 
of port wine” is an expression which will have a different 
significance to every patient. One man will construe it to 
mean a bottle a day, and another may understand it to mean 
two, and every patient would see in it a high sanction for 
an unusuel freedom, which would Le as likely to derange his 
digestion as to remove his asthenia. A very great amount of 
good would be done if medical practitioners never prescribed 
alcoholic stimulants without prescribing them in certain 
quantities, and erring on the side of moderation. 

Not only should there be precision of language in prescrib- 
ing stimulants, but we should seriously ask ourselves, in every 
case, whether it is necessary to give the sanction of our spe- 
cial prescription to them. Unquestionably there are many 
diseases in which they need form no part of our treatment. 
Debility is not an entity that can be driven out by a draught 
of alcohol. Doubtless, whatever fanatics may say to the 
contrary, there are states and degrees of it which urgently 
call for some form of alcohol. But there are many states of 
weakness quite curable without it, in which ordinary forms 
of food, with or without the customary quantity of wine or 
beer, are all that are needed, or in which some extra food, 
such as beef-tea or milk, will meet the necessities of the case. 
In the great class of chronic cases, we should remember that 
some form of stimulant is generally taken without our ad- 
vice; and, unless we are specific in prescribing alcohol, our 
prescription is understood to mean something additional to 
what is ordinarily taken. 

Then there is need of courage in medical men to be candid 
and firm in positively discouraging the use of alcohol, or of 
the popular forms of it, in many cases. It is lamentable to 
see young men losing their appetites, and getting short-wind- 
ed, and prematurely corpulent, under the notion that bitter 
beer is a real tonic, or to behold a young childless lady relieve 
her various pains with sips of brandy. Medical men should 
be explicit in their attempt to dispel these delusions,—London 
Lancst, 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC--THE STRAKOSCH ITALIAN 
Opera Company, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday Matinee. 








LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly’s original drama ‘* Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week engagement of Mr. Edwin Booth. 


NIBLO’'S THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, MR. 


Sothern as Lord Dundreary. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE.—ON MONDAY, 
during the week, ** Paris ; or, the Days of the Commune.” 


WALLACR’S THEATRE—ON SATURDAY, “ _ 
Rivals,” and during the week, Mr. Lester Wallack in “* Rosedale. 


AND 








OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand 8 , Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects, 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
eess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchéstra. 





BARNUM’S CIRCUS AND MUSEUM AT THE RINK, 
Third Avenue and Sixty-third street. 





STEINWAY HALL.—SANTLEY AND THE DOLBY 
Concert Troupe, Saturday Matinee. 





ST. JAMES’ THEATRE—ANNIE LONSDALE IN 
her great characters. 


=== 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 








OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
830 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


The modern protest against educating girls to a higher 
grade than is consistent with their position in life takes form, 
concurrently with the demands made by many females to re- 
ceive better instruction, and to have admittance to all schools 
and colleges of the country. Miss Jex-Blake and other ladies 
have been very active in the movement for giving thorough 
education to women. They have fought determinedly and 
bravely, and their efforts have been toa great extent success- 
ful. One of the universities allows women to study there, 
and will test their acquirements after residence. Many 
women have already obtained the same education that is 
given to the highest honor men of Oxford or Cambridge, and 
the fair sex can have no reason to be disheartened when the 
present generation has counted within its ranks such scholars 
as Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Browning, or George Eliot. The know- 
ledge has been gained and assimilated, and the result is as 
complete as could be wished. As ladies have not ye! been 
admitted as professors in the universities, nor into holy orders, 
the leisure and the need of critical and exegetical books has 
not caused them to compete with Farrar, Jowett, or Donald- 
son. Yet, with the examples before them of what their sex 
can do, it is not improbable that the next generation may 
even contest supremacy with men on these grounds, 
Elizabeth Carter did with classical scholars in her day, and 
Caroline Herschell with astronomers of the present age. 

This possibility their opponents do not deny. They simply 
assert that this result is gained at too great a cost, and that 
the essential character of womanhood is too much changed 
by these strenuous eflorts to enable woman to fulfill her 
duties in life properly. Few out of those who attain distine- 
tion at their schoo! would be able to keep up their studies in 
their after life, and they only at the price of great exertions. 
Married life must be nominal; no family can be attended to, 
the cares of maternity are absorbing, and the conducting a 


, | Jaw, one country, and one ruler. 


as| fantastic than any of their fellow-sovereigns. 


if so weighted down ; neither can women, with less physical 
power. That education is the best that leads to the improve- 
ment of the actual condition of him or her who receives it, 
and any instruction which is not fitted to the nature of the 
pupil is thrown away. Of what avail is it for a girl whose 
life will be passed in domestic cares to study Greek or Latin? 


~ | Her school hours can only teach her the rudiments of this 


knowledge; the filling in, the continued pursuit of the litera- 
ture of those nations, can only| be done with leisure and 
means. An education takes money, as well as time. 

The question now arises, whether our schools here answer 
the purpose for which they are designed? Is the result as 
good as should be expected? We are afraid most impartial 
persons, whether friends of high education for women, or 
opponents, will say that these institutions which go beyond 
the range of the public schools do not answer. Our female 
seminaries, colleges, and high schools tend too much tocram- 
ming. No one has sufficient ability to pursue all the studies 
laid down for feeble girls, and the very assiduity with which 
these young pupils apply themselves to their books prevents 
them from equaling their brothers. Boys are enabled to 
study hard by having sufficient play and exercise. Their 
lessons are notoriously not so well prepared as those of the 
other sex; their attainments, judged by the book standard, 
are less at the age of nineteen than those of the young ladies. 
But with the latter it then ends. The teaching of six or 
seven years is compressed for girls in three; and they pass 
their examinations well. It is then only that the great diver- 
gence begins. At twenty or twenty-two the daughter is 
married; her books must be dismissed then. Her health has 
been seriously impaired. Her brother, who at nineteen knew 
less than she, at twenty-two surpasses her; at twenty-eight 
there is no comparison. Boys’ schools do not allow such 
cramming as those of girls do; healthy exercise, and the 
postponement of urgent work for four or five years longer 
than their sisters can, does the rest. The girls have toomany 
studies. The practice of the piano alone absorbs a large 
portion of the day, bringing considerable physical exhaustion 
with it; what are commonly known 2s accomplishments, 
such as drawing and painting, take up much more, and the 
remainder of the day is occupied in grappling with all man- 
ner of things. Most of these seminaries give for a graduating 
course, among other things, instruction in four languages, 
but we would be entirely safe in saying that neither of them 
become useful. The pupil is never able to converse or trans- 
late easily in cither of them, in a year has lost even what 
little skill she did have, and in ten years retains scarcely a 
single word of either. In the case of the boy, however, he 
has leisure enough for the first few years to keep up his 
knowledge, and his whole subsequent life enables him 
occasionally to find this instruction of value, even though 
he may not have increased it, or it may have diminished. 
If young women could attend school until twenty-one, and 
then have three years of post graduate leisure, there can be 
no doubt that the productive result would be far greater. 
The hot-house plant now withers and dies. 





THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT IN ROME. 


The Parliament of Italy met in Rome on the 27th of No- 
vember. This event,so looked forward to by all Italians, 
completes the unity of the nation, and raises Rome to the 
capital of a great country. Since the downfall of the old 
Roman Empire fifteen hundred years ago, Italy has been di- 
vided, partly owing to foreign invasion, but more to the dis- 
sensions of her own people. The history of the various 
governments that have arisen and fallen in that ‘peninsula 
during the last decade of centuries may be full of magnificent 
exploits in arms, art and science, but it is painful, because all 
the sacrifices made to attain a national unity were thwarted 
and Italians were always face to face instead of side by side 
on the battle field. 

It would be almost impossible to write a general history of 
the various forms of royal and princely and municipal gov- 
ernment that held sway during this period, but at the close 
of the wars of the first empire Italy was divided among the 
following nationalities : 

There was the kingdom of Sardinia, the principality of 
Monaco, the duchy of Parma, and the duchy of Modena, the 
Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the republic of San Marino, the 
States of the Church, and the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
besides Lombardy and Venice, and those outlying possessions 
like Malta and Corsica. Excepting these last, the whole of 
them are now united in one homogeneous kingdom, with one 
Perhaps the greatest benefit 
accomplished by this has been the dethronement of the royal 
family of Naples, and the annexation of the Sicilies. Pure 
misgovernment was there carried to a greater height than 
elsewhere in Europe, and the kings were more arbitrary and 
Brigandage 
was rife throughout the southern parts of the peninsula; 
roads, except those dating from the Roman era, were exceed- 
ingly bad; the harbors had no aid given to them by the gov- 
ernment; the priesthood, ignorant and prejudiced, have 
existed in such great numbers as to seriously impair the pro- 
ductive industry of the country, and agriculture was so 
much neglected that it is probable that the annual crops were 
greater twenty-five hundred years ago than now. An ap. 
proximate idea can be gained of some habits of the Greeks 
and Romans of antiquity by examining the open-air gather- 





ings of modern Neapolitans. Sometimes, except that their 


household takes many hours a day. Men could not succeed | garments are more ragged, and their persons less clean, you 


might imagine that you were witnessing Plato or Socrates 
teaching their disciples. The story-teller has none of the 
air of the vagabond of London or New York; he has the 
majesty of a senator, and the grave utterances of one who 
has weighty things to unfold. He is idle, dissolute, and im- 
provident, and as long as he can live on sixpence a day will 
never try to earn a shilling. We have already alluded in 
these columns to the importance to the world of the down- 
fall of the temporal power of the Pope. There is much to 
be gained, and nothing to be lost. In the early ages of the 
Christian Church, before it grew powerful and wealthy, its 
doctrines were preached with greater purity, and its spread 
was more rapid than now. It seems at present to be over- 
laid with the vanities of the world; its vitality is diminished» 
and its worth lessened. Let the Holy Father be once morea 
teacher of fervent’ faith and good words; let the priests be 
educated to the advanced tenets of the age, and the hope 
for religion will be in Italy far greater than exists to-day. 

It may easily be seen that the task of this new Parliament 
will not be light. It will be necessary to establish uniform 
laws throughout the kingdom, so that a native of one part 
may know what to expect in other regions. And this will 
be a great undertaking. There are so many knotty points to 
be considered that a generation must pass away before even 
the first attempt can be completed. The titles to lands are 
in many places disputed, which will necessitate a resurvey. 
The highways need to be graded, bridged, and patroled, and 
the marshes drained. There is an immensity of this work 
to be done, and the Parliament and Ministry must undertake 
it. The Sardinians seem to have appreciated constitutional 
government, and their Parliament has been a real power. It 
may, therefore, educe liberty among the Latin races, as yeta 
myth. That of France has only been an anarchy. 





SAILING THROUGH THE AIR. 


Our readers have often been favored with accounts in the 
newspapers of a fiying-machine, just newly invented by 
some ingenious gentleman, which positively solves the pro- 
blem of sailing through the air. It is plain that weight of 
itself is not an insuperable objection to floating in the atmos- 
phere. Those who have travelled in tropical countries will 
recollect that the condor, stretching upwards of nine feet 
from tip to tip of its wings, manages to cleave the ether 
until it reaches a height where it is no longer perceptible to 
the eye, and in more northern climes the turkey buzzard, a 
clumsy, heavy, and ungainly bird, sustains itself after reach - 
ing a slight eleyation with scarcely an exertion. These 
birds, when accidentally in§the water, displace but little more 
of it than other animals in proportion to their weight, being 
somewhere about one-eighth lighter than water. An exami- 
nation of their muscles does not show more powerful ones 
than many four-footed beasts have, if they are a little stronger 
proportionally than those of man. And even this solution, 
if it be admitted to be one, is disproved by the flight of some 
birds, which rest suspended in mid air with scarcely a move- 
ment of their wings. 

It would therefore seem that if this problem of navigating 
the air is ever to be solved, it must be by imitating the flight 
ofa bird. Yetso far,man has not made the slightest pro- 
gress in this direction. To propel wings by aid of the hands 
and feet as proved to be too severe an exertion for the 
strongest man; to use machinery has not yet been found 
practicable. Only three methods of propelling could possi- 
bly be used—caloric, steam, and springs. The force of the 
latter is not found great enough, and the two former are pro- 
hibited by the weight of the necessary boilers and appa- 
ratus. 

The investment of Paris has made these questions practi- 


»}cal. Had the art of man been sufficient to cause machines 


to fly through the air, the result would have been of great 
value to the defenders of Paris. Ballooning became an art 
of utility there. Hundreds of those distended reservoirs of 
gas were sent out, one of which actually landed in Norway. 
But whatever successes were obtained, they only made more 
evident the fact that aerial navigation could not be accom- 
plished by ballooning alone, however skillful. The result of 
these experiments of the siege of Paris were recently given 
to the public ina handsome volume, which contained the 
combined reflections and experiences of Glaisher, Flamma- 
rio, de Fonville, and Tissandier. It is a huge repertory of 
facts connected with the air, problems necessary to be studied 
by the man of science before he can construct any machine 
that will answer the designed purpose. We will not say the 
problem is impossible, but we do say that as yet no approxi- 
mation to the solution has been made. 

In the writings of the ancients we have a degcription of a 
flying bee and a flying bird, both automata, and modern in- 
ventors have been led to think that this result could again 
be attained. It is probable, however, that these stories are 
fictions, resembling that of the flight of Icarus. We believe 
that if the consummation ever is reached it will be done by 
aseries of attempts, carried on for years. There can be no 
question that flying can be effected if the machine is both 
light snd powerful enough. This would indicate, therefore, 
the use of such metal as aluminium, combining the greatest 
strength with the least weight. Little investigation, also, 
has been made in strength-producing gases, where cheap- 
ness was not the first consideration. It may be that gases 
can be found which will be as much more powerful than 





steam as that is compared with water, and which will take very 
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much less fuel to produce the expansive state. Another| The Tichborne Baronetcy case was resumed on November | not be glad to see him again active and well. The death of 


century of progress in chemistry and mechanics such as the | 14, when additional evidence of identification was called on | 


the Prince would also occasion a regency, in case of the 


last has been may do wonders in solving a question that has | the side of the claimant. The witnesses were Capt. Jacob | Queen’s death, and a regency is never to be desired. The 


hitherto baffled the most ingenious and inventive minds. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Telegraphic despatches mention a hoax on the English 
public, after the American fashion, respecting consolidation of 
some railroad lines, but the Glasgow Herald says that the in- 
tended amalgamation of Scotch companies will probably be 
The net earnings of the two companies for 
the past three years will be ascertained in July, 1872, and 
the future joint revenue will be divided between the 
two concerns in accordance with the results so ascertained. 
It is expected that onthis basis the Caledonian proportion 
will be a fraction less than 61 per cent., and that of the North 
The second princi- 
pal head of agreement has reference to any prospective 
increase in the revenues of the two companies beyond the 
amounts applying to the past three years, and provides for 
this surplus being equally divided. It has also been agreed 
that there shall be only one General Board of Management. 
The numbers of members to constitute the Board has not yet 
been fixed, and the place of meeting, whether in Glasgow or 
in Edinburgh, is likewise matter of future arrangement. In 
the same way, there is to be one general head office, but 
whether in the east or the west is still an open question. 
Passenger trains for Edinburgh will continue to be run from 


accomplished. 


British a fraction more than 39 per cent. 


Sankey, R. N., who knew Roger Tichborne when he was} 
quartered at Clonmel; Mr. James Holmes, formerly a private 
in the Sixth Dragoon Guards; Mr. Henry Maccalini, band- 
master of the regiment; Dr. David Leslie, who often dined 
with Tichborne when he was in the army; Patrick Barry, 
who was once in the Carbineers; Mr. R. H. Cohen, who had 
frequent opportunities of seeing Tichborne when a Cornet in 
the dragoons; Mr. J. P. Linder, who had been farrier in the 
G Troop of the regiment; Mr. J. Marks, also of the Car- 
bineers; Martin Burke, a commissionaire; Mr. Timothy 
Marks, now a Sergeant in the Sherwood Rangers; and Mr. 
If. M. Powell, formerly Roger Tichborne’s music-master. On 
the following day the witnesses called were Mrs. Ann Noble, 
wife of the farm bailiff at Tichborne; Mr. Henry Noble, her 
husband ; Rey. Thomas Meyrick, a Catholic priest in Bristol, 
who had known Roger Tichborne many years ago, and was 
with him at Stonyhurst; Mrs. Eleanor Smith, whose late 
husband was bailiff to a former baronet; Mr. James Howles- 
ton, who had been acquainted with Roger in his earlier years ; 
Mr. William Cooper, a resident at Alresford, and Mr. William 
Bailey, landlord of the Anchor Inn at Rockley. The whole 
of these swore positively to the identification of the claimant 
as Roger Tichborne. During the day, in answer to a ques- 
tion from the Judge, Sergt. Ballantine said he could not say 
when this class of witnesses would be exhausted. It was im- 
pessible for him to limit his case, and as long as he had re- 
spectable witnesses as to identity he was bound to call them. 


remembrance of the last is not so savory as it might be. We can, 
of course, at this distance, and with all information derived 
solely through the telegraph, tell only the broad fact that his 
attack has been serious, as is evident from the fact that the 
Queen was called to his bedside, but the mail will soon bring 
further advices. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


We have received the first part of a new Encyclopedia, 
edited by L. Colange, LL.D., and published by Francis B. 
Felt and Co. It is intended to be complete in one volume, 
and wil’ have its reading matter interspersed with illustra 
tions. It will be the only general cyclopedia in English in 
one volume, which will place the book within the reach of 
all. We have given the first number a careful examination, 





both stations, but expresses will probably be restricted to the 
North British Railway, the fact of the Caledonian line passing 
through mineral districts rendering more difficult the working 
of express trains. In the neighborhood of Edinburgh the two 
systems are connected by a short line, which is at present 
entirely unworked. This will be utilizea, so that Caledonian 
trains may pass into the Waverley Station, or North British 
trains be diverted to the neighboring line. The amalgamation 
will obviously result in many advantages to both companies, 
There will be a discontinuance of all double trains, and such 
a rearrangement of the hours of departure as will give 
increased accommodation to the travelling public. This 
stoppage of duplicate trains is to apply to goods as well as 
passengers, by which, of course, the working expenses will be 
reduced and the general plant utilized, and as only one staff 
of officers will be required at headquarters, a considerable 
saving willin this way be effected. The directors intend, 
with as little delay as possible, to introduce a bill into Parlia- 
ment for the purpose of carrying out the amalgamation. It 
is not necessary, it appears, that they should in the first 
instance obtain the sanction of the shareholders to such a 
course, but when the bill has passed a first reading in the 
House of Commons, the proprietors will be summoned to a 
Wharncliffe meeting, at which an opportunity will be given 
them of expressing their views on the subject. In preparing 
the bill the rights of trades will be secured by the insertion of 
maximum rates, and the interests of the public in the matter 


“Then,” said the Lord Chief-Justice, “you have no idea 
when your case will end.” 
learned Sergeant. 


A great sensation has been produced in Hungary (the 
Eastern Budget says) by the conversion of Dr. Haynald, the 
Archbishop of Kalocsa, to the doctrine of Infallibility. In 
the (Ecumenical Council, Dr. Haynald was the warmest op- 
ponent of that doctrine, and it was chiefly owing to his 
condemnation of it that the Hungarian bishops were up to 
the last in the ranks of the opposition. 
enjoys a considerable reputation in Hungary as a patriot and 


day before the clergy of his diocese that he had determined 
to accept the doctrine of infallibility, and the clergy then 
announced that they would thenceforward teach that doc- 
trine as a religious dogma. 
ration by along speech, in which he said that since the last 
meeting important events have occurred which affect the 
interests of the Church and of all Roman Catholics. 
these was the great war in which “a noble Catholic nation 
has been overthrown by a Power which supports Protest- 
antism, whereby the distribution of power between the Ca- 
tholic and non-Catholic Governments has been altered.” 
This event may sooner or later have an influence on the 
Catholic Church in Hungary, as in other countries. 


“Not the least,” replied the 


Dr. Haynald also 


Notwithstanding all this, he declared the other 


Dr. Haynald prefaced his decla- 


One of 


Another 


of fares will be similarly protected. 


Every house is figuratively said to have its skeleton. But 
veritable skeletons are not unusually found in digging the 
Every few days the newspapers 
chronicle such an event, and much speculation is engendered 
thereby. The recent “ placer’ in the City Hall Park was 


foundations of a house. 


circumstance which has even a more vital interest for the 
Catholics of Hungary is, he said, the “lawless violence” 
with which the Italian Kingdom has wrested from the Pope 
his temporal power. Finally, the doctrine of infallibility has 
led to an opposition, especially in Germany, which endangers 
the unity of the Roman Catholic Church. He consequently 
thinks it the duty of every Catholic—* whatever his indi- 
vidual conviction may be’—to accept the doctrine of infalli- 


equaled at Hampton Court a few weeks ago, and one body 
has been unearthed in Scotland clad in the costume of five 
hundred years ago. Some occult chemical property in the 
soil has preserved the garments while the flesh has gone to 
decay. An English contemporary inquires how future gene- 
rations will regard exhumations of persons dying at this 


bility, as the bishops of the whole of the Catholic world, with 
scarcely an exception, have now accepted it. 
his submission in Rome, and he orders the resolutions of the 
Vatican to be taught and accepted as Catholic doctrine. 


He has notified 








period; and whether they will look with admiration on 
high heeled shoes, chignons, and other patent devices of 
It may be that some convul- 
sions of the earth’s surface will entomb us, not with the sad 
cerements of an orthodox funeral, but clad as men and 
Those seven- 
teen or eighteen hundred years may witness the return to the 
toga and other garments of antiquity. How then shall we 
look with our conventional high hats, our swallow-tail coats, 
Can any- 


dress. This is a serious point. 


women are actually at this present moment. 


and our white neckties of a grand dinner party ? 
thing be conceived more unpicturesque ? 


In a course of lectures in Berlin, Professor Muller offered, 
the Mechanics’ Magazine says, a simple explanation of the 
The eye is moved in 
its socket by six muscles, of which four are respectively 
employed to raise, depress, turn to the right, and to the left. 
The other two have an action contrary to one another, and 
roll the eye on its axis, or from the outside downward, and 
inside upward. When an object is presented for inspection, 
the first act is that of circumvision, or going round the 
boundary lines, so as to bring consecutively every individual 
portion of the circumference upon the most delicate and 
Now, if figures bounded by 
straight lines be presented for inspection, it is obvious that 
but two or three muscles can be called into action; and it is 
equally evident that in curves of a circle or ellipse all must 
alternately be brought into action. The effect then is, that if 
two only be employed, as in rectilinear figures, those two have 
an undue share of labor; and, by repeating the experiment 
frequently, as we do in childhood, the notion of tedium is 
instilled, and we form gradually a distaste for straight lines, 
and are led to prefer thuse curves which supply a more gene- 


admiration bestowed on curves. 


sensitive portion of the retina. 


ral and equable share of work. 





It is no wonder that the office of Lord Mayor of London 
has such associations of veneration and respect attached to 
it by foreigners. The ex-Lord Mayor, in his speech at a late 
banquet, pointed out one remarkable function which, of late 
years, the confidence of the English public has entrusted to 
the Chief Magistrate of the city. The Mansion House isthe 
centre of English national charity. The help that is given to 
foreign nations flows through it. Mr. Alderman Dakin, in 
stating that during the year of his mayoralty more than 
£200,000 had been entrusted to him by the public to be sent 
abroad, could fairly boast that, “in any cry of sorrow and 
suffering, the Mansion House was looked to as a centre to 
which offerings flowed, and from which help was adminis- 
tered.” The sufferings of Paris and France, the misfortunes 
of the West Indian islands, the burned out citizens of Chi- 
cago, and the starving thousands of Persia were all muni- 
ficently helped. Such public confidence imposes a high pub- 
lic responsibility. The collection of such large sums is far 
easier than their judicious distribution; and it may be hoped 
that each successive Lord Mayor, as he enters on his func- 
tions, may regard that of a great national almoner as one of 
the highest. For the last twenty years an average of a hun- 
dred thousand a year has passed through the hands of the 
Lord Mayors, and the sum seems not likely to decrease. 


The illness of the Prince of Wales has been one of the 
most prominent topics of the week, and excited much alarm. 
All of the old stories about his life were raked up, and re- 
published. But among those who had means for knowing 
him, and knowing what the political effect of his death would 
be, the intelligence of his illness was received with sorrow. 
No “ resolooting,” to quote from John Hay, no public demon- 
strations, anc no declarations of leaders like Odger or Brad- 
laugh, can make those believe v ho are acquainted with Eng- 











and believe the work will be of great utility. Its definitions 
are concise, and its printing clear. 


Kate O'Donoghue. By Charles Lever. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson and Brother. A stirring, lively, entertaining 
novel, which could have been written by no one else than 
Lever, but which our readers have probably seen before. It 
is in paper covers. 


The Loves of Famous Men. By Percy Fitzgerald. Phila- 
delphia: J. M. Stoddart and Co. The famous men spoken of 
are the “first gentleman in Europe,” . Lord Nelson, Hazlitt, 
Gibbon, Burns, and the Duke of Sussex. Many of these rela- 


tions are very interesting, and the stories are told with much 
skill. 


Life of Billy Vidkins. Mlustrated by Henry L. Stephens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and Brothers. A series of cari- 
caturcs, illustrating the career of a schoolboy. 

The August Stories. By Jacob Abbott. New York: Dodd 
and Mead. A collection of stories, written for young peo- 
ple, by that skillful master, Mr. Abbott. No better tales are 
written for young people than by him, and he has the 
difficult art of combining amusement with instruction. 

Dogs and their Doings. By the Rev. F. O. Morris. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. This book is a collection of 
anecdotes about dogs, illustrated with engravings from the 
paintings of prominent British artists, among whom Land- 
seer stands very prominent. Some of these pictures are most 
beautiful. The volume weuld make an excellent holiday 
present for young people. 

William Henry and His Friends. By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. A fine bit of nonsense, 
or sense so dressed up that it produces all the effect of wit, 
Very common and natural phrases serve the purposes of the 
writer, but the result is as great as if all the huge words in the 
last edition of Webster, Worcester, or Latham’s Johnsoa Lad 
been used. Mrs. Diaz surely. understands how to write for 
the little folks. 

Jack Hazard and His Fortunes. By J. F. Trowbridge. 
Boston: James R. Osgood and Co. Mr. Trowbridge’s talent 
in telling a story for children is remarkable, and in “ Jack 
Hazard” he surpasses himself. A warm interest is felt in the 
ragged and untaught boy who tries to do as well as he can, 
and his adventures are sufficiently varied and remarkable to 
give them a charm to the most hackneyed novel reader, 


There is no attempt to teach a moral in the style of Miss 
Edgeworth. 


Life of John Sterling. By Thomas Carlyle. New York: 
Charles Scribner and Co. This little volume, one of the 
cheap and uniform edition of the author’s works which st 
now appearing, has merit in giving us a history of the life 
of Sterling and a glimpse of that of his friend. By the nar- 
ration, Sterling appears never to have accomplished any great 
work; his quick and easily-fired imagination turned him 
from one scheme and one study to another, and he gave no 
celebrated treatise or great poem to the world. He was an 
enthusiast—one of those who believe in abstract right, and 
are opposed to all shams. His health, always feeble, pre- 
vented him from doing battle to many wrongs as he would 
have desired to have done, but his life affords an ex- 
ample of industry on many subjects, earnest thought, and 
strong affection, of which his biographer might well be 
proud. Men should not be measured solely by their per- 
formances ; of this Coleridge is an example. The poet, who 
was early brought into contact with Sterling, impressed him 
strongly, and it needed years to have the charm wear off. 
The mannerisms of Carlyle seem more tolerable in this book 
than in any other ; the force of circumstances compelled him to 
be simple. Itis not astory of ideas, nor of historic person- 
ages. The pages, therefore, are pleasant; the warm admira- 
tion which Carlyle feels for Sterling is transmitted to the 
reader, and we also wish that we had known him. 

Usthetics ; or, the Science of Beauty. By John Bascom, 
New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth and Co. A book of 
value. What beauty is many authors have attempted to de- 
fine, but none have attained complete success, and neither 
has this author. Yet his definitions and examples will do 
much towards cultivating taste and rendering it possible for 
his student to appreciate beauty when he sees it, although he 
may not Le able to tell exactly why. A thousand critics may 
declare a painting beautiful, and yet none of them precisely 











land that her people do not deplore his misfortune, and will 


agree with another as to the reasons for thinking so. The 
book deserves to be introduced into schools, 
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A Compendious Greek Grammar. 
New York: Woolworth, Ainsworth and Co. Prof. Crosby's 
Grammar is so well known as one of the best that American 
scholarship has produced that it is unnecessary to say any. 
thing in its praise. Itis full and accurate. The Compendious 
Greek Grammar, however, appears to us overloaded with 
examples and exceptions. No science can be made brief ex- 
cept by large omissions, and if we were again aschool-boy we 
should look with terror on such a well-provided abstract. 

Wilson's Punctuation. By John Wilson. New York: 
Woolworth, Ainsworth and Co. No two men point alike, 
and the assistance which grammars render is of the very 
least. Almost all, without exception, are both meagre and 
incorrect; they correspond to the usage of no reputakle 
author or corrector of the press. To those who wish tolearn 
punctuation by rules Mr. Wilson’s book offers an admirable 
grammar; the examples are numerous, the language clear, 
and the reasons given with care. These rules do not inmany 
cases conform to what we deem to be essential, owing to the 
love of the author for separation of sentences into small 
parts, and in this respect they disagree with most of the 
English quarterlies and the works of our greatest historians 
and essayists, but they are far better than anything pre- 
viously given to the public. No one can follow the book and 
use points chaotically; manuscript obeying its rules will be 
neatly and regularly punctuated, and easily understood. The 
volume has borne the test of long use. 





LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


A new ‘work, “For the King,” by Mr. Charles Gibbon, is in 
the press, and will speedily be published. 

M. Ernest Renan, author of the “ Vie de Jesus,” has arrived 
in Naples with his wife, daughter of the late Ary Scheffer, 
the painter. 

The first “book” of George Eliot’s new novel “ Middle- 
march” is entitled “ Miss Brooke.” 

Mr. Bush has in the press a new book by Mr. Edward Lear, 
entitled “ More Nonsense ;” it will be accompanied by 138 
full-page illustrations. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. bave just ready “ The Southern 
States since the War,” by Mr. Robert Somers. 

Lord Houghton and Mr. Henry Cole, C.B., are, we under- 
stand, engaged on a memoir of the late Mr. Peacock, the 
friend of Shelley, and the author of “ Headlong Hall.” 

It is understood that Mr. Kinglake has deferred the pub- 
lication of the concluding volume of his “ History of the 
Crimean War” until the absorbing interest excited by the 
Franco-German war has subsided. 

The first stone of a monument, commemorative of the de- 
fence of Dijon, has just been laid in that town. 

Mr. Millais has been engaged on two new pictures of river 


scenery. The views are from the river Tay, a few miles 
from Perth. 





By Alpheus Crosby. 


left a large number of boxes full of papers, which will have 
to be examined. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter and Galpin have in the press “A 
Book of Parliamentary Anecdote,” compiled from authentic 
sources by Messrs. G. H. Jennings and W.8. Johnstone. The 
work is designed to illustrate, in an anecdotal form, the Par- 
liamentary history of the country and of distinguished states- 
men. 

Mr. John Pearson, of York-street, is to follow up his excel- 
lent reprint of the scarce Old Historical Ballads by a like re- 
production of the Plays, Histories, and Novels of the ingeni- 
ous Mrs. Aphra Bebn, with Life and Memoir, 1724-35. The 
original edition of this authoress, whom Dryden, Southerne, 
Cotton, and others, praised so highly, are now very scarce. 


Mr. William Baxter, A. L. S., author of “British Flower- 
ing Plants” and other valuable botanical works, died at Ox- 
ford lately at the age of eighty-four. Mr. Baxter, who was 
highly esteemed both in the botanical world and in the 
University aud city of Oxford, held the appointment of 
Curator of the Botanic Gardens at Oxford, and was an Asso- 
ciate of the Linnean Society. 


We understand that Messrs. Reeves and Turner have 
purchased the library of the Rev. J. 8. Watson, who has 
obtained such unfortunate notoriety in connection with the 
Stockwell tragedy, and that they will shortly issue a cata- 
logue of the books. 

Mr. Morris’s new poem, the title of which will be “ Love 

is Enough,” is to be published shortly. The work, unlike 
any of the author’s former productions, will be issued with 
illustrations, and unusual ornamental borders specially de- 
signed for it. 
The Savoisian Philanthropic Society of Paris has opened 
a subscription for the erection of a monument, at St. Jeoire 
Haute, tothe memory of the late M. Sommeiller, engineer, 
director of the works at the Mont Cenis Tunnel, who was 
born in that town. 

A half-worked monolith has recently been discovered in 
the grounds of the Russian pilgrims’ monastery outside the 
walls of Jerusalem. It is believed to be a column intended 
for the decoration of the ancient Temple of Solomon; but 
that, as the column split while being worked, it was left un- 
finished, the lower part of it remaining in a rough, unhewn 
state, It is about 39 feet in length by 6 in. diameter. 


The late Mr. Thomas Ballantyne is understood to have 
left behind him in MS. a considerable portion of an auto- 
biography which he was encouraged to write by his friend 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle. The latter thought that if it were 
written in a quiet, homely fashion, giving pictures of weaver 
life at Paisley, where Mr. Bailantyne spent his early years at 
the loom, and also of the author's struggles in connection 
with the newspaper press, it could not fail to prove useful 
and interesting. 


Sir Richard Wallace has presented to the National Gal- 
lery a small painting by Terburg, representing the “ Congress 
of Munster.” As an example of minute, delicate, and at the 
same time powerful portrait painting, this is undoubtedly 
the most remarkable picture in the world. Every one of the 
many heads is a study in itself, in which the individuality of 
character is brought out with astonishing force and precision. 
This picture belonged to the Duc de Berri, and was sold in 
1835 to Prince Demidofft. At his sale the director of the 





The total amount of the subscription for the reconstruction 


of the Palace of the Legion of Honor, as announced in the k 


Journal Officiel, is at present 401,540 francs. 

The sculptor Eisel, of Milan, has completed the model of a 
monument in bronze, gilt and silvered, which is to be erected 
in Rome in commemoration of the Pontifical Jubilee. 

A monument erected in Vienna to the memory of the Em- 
peror Maximilian of Mexico was solemnly unveiled ages 
in the presence of the Emperor Francis Joseph, the Arch- 
dukes, and the Ministers. 

Mr. Mechi has just completed the second series of his say- 
ings and doings, “ How to Farm Profitably,” which will be 
published, very shortly, by Messrs. Routledge and Sons, 
Broadway, Ludgate hill. 

A new horticultural magazine is announced to be shortly 
commenced, with the title of The Garden, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. W. Robinson, F.L.S., author of * Hardy Flowers,” 
“ Alpine Flowers for English Gardens,” etc. 

M. Jules Favre is about to publish, under the title of 
“Rome and the French Republic,” a volume of diplomatic 
despatches relating to the fall of the temporal power of the 
Pope. 

MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s new work, “ The Sto 
Plebiscite,” will appear in the Cornhill Magazine. 
part will be published in the December number. 


Messrs. George Routledge and Sons are about to start a 
Penny Magazine for Bovs, under the editorship of Mr. Ed- 
mund Routledge, with the object of providing a high-class 
Miscellany at a price within reach of almost every boy who 
can read. 

The Daily Review believes that the prize for the best poem 
on “ The Centenary of Sir Walter Scott,” offered some time 
ago by a literary house in London, has been gained by Mr. J. 
5. Watson, an English dux of the Edinburgh High School. 


A son of the late Mr. Peter Buchan, the famous ballad col- 
lector, is following in the footsteps of his father, and has a 
work approaching completion which is expected by his friends 
to be one of the best on the Proverbs of Scotland. 


Until recently Manchester could Loast three weekly periodi- 
cals devoted to social and literary criticism. Several months 
aso the youngest of these, the Shadow, disappeared. Now 


the Spine has expired. The survivor is named the Free 
Lai 


licsy Eecarius is the writer of the “History of the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association,” in the Times. He is 
also acorrespundent of the Nee York World. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells, Professor Plumptre, Arch- 
deacon Sandford, and others, are publishing a joint volume of 


sermons on “ Hindrances to the Work_of the Church in the 
World.” 


Mr. Jolin Morley’s monograph on Voltaire will be published 
»y Messrs. Chapman and Hall soon. So, too, will Mr. Nassau 


of the 
he first 


English National Gallery bid £7,000 for it. The picture was 

nocked down to an unknown purchaser for the sum of 
£7,350. Although it was surmised at the time that the 
Marquis of Hertford had become its possessor, nothing was 
generally known as to the fate of the picture. It had dis- 
appeared, and was no more seen. A few days since, how- 
ever, Sir Richard Wallace wrote a note to Sir William 
Blozall, the director of the National Gallery, stating that 
he was aware that Sir William had been a competitor for 
the picture, and that it would be a gratification to him to 
present it to the nation, to form one of the chefs-d’wuvres of 
that magnificent collection. 


In the place of the two grass mounds which for five and 
a half Ba have marked the resting-place of the bodies of 
Mr. and Mrs Keble, there are two beautiful monuments, of 
the kind called “ Ledger” tombs, designed by Mr. Butter- 
field, the architect of Keble College. These consist of large 
and —— slabs ornamented with foliated crosses, and 
raised upon plinths with a solid base of York stone. The 
two monuments are of the same size and general design, are 
alike in material, except as regards the large coped slab 
forming the cross, which, in Mr. Keble’s monument, is 
made of highly polished red Scotch granite, and in Mrs. 
Keble’s, of polished Derbyshire fossil marble, which latter 
material is also used for the plinth of both, while the space 
——a the inscription, between the plinth and the coped 
stone, is filled with smooth but unpolished Sicilian marble. 


On Saturday the 4th, the Elcho Challenge Shield, won 
this year by English marksmen, was formally, and in the 
presence of a large assemblage of ns, entrusted to the 
custody of the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of London. 
The shield cost £1,000. It was presented ten years ago by 
Lord Elcho for annual competition by picked teams of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish marksmen, each team made up of eight 
men. The shield was won the year before last by the Scot- 
tish team, and was carried in triumph through the streets of 
Edinburgh, and was during that twelve months hung up in a 
post of honor in the Parliament House. Last year the Eng- 
lish Eight secured the honor of the possession of the shield 
for the seventh time, and then, for the first time in its history, 
it was determined to entrust it to the safe keeping of the 
Corporation of the metropolis of Ergland. 


A German work has been published at Leipzig, with the 
title of “Thaten und Phrasen im deutsch-franzosischen 
Kriegen,” in which German deeds are compared with French 
words. The motto of the work is “ Luge ist machtig, hat 
aber nur kurzes Leben.” 


It appears from a report presented to the Swiss Statistical 
Society at the congress recently held at Basle, that Switzer- 
land can boast of 25 public libraries, containing altogether 
920,520 volumes ; and not fewer than 1,629 other libraries, 
containing 687,939 volumes. The most extensive libraries are 
those of Zurich, which contains 100,000 volumes ; of Basle, 
which has 94,000; and of Lucerne, with 80,000. 





Molesworth’s “ History of England since the Year 1830.” 


The late Sir Roderick Murchison has appointed Professor 
Geikic lis literary executor, and it is understood that the Pro- 
fessor will write Sir Roderick’s Life. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Geikie was associated with the late Dr. George Wil- 
son in writing the Life of Edward Forbes. Sir Roderick has 











The Chaplain of the House of Commons (the Rev. Henry 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


RAILROADS IN CITIES. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The discussion growing out of the sudden accumulation of 
railway traffic in Fourth avenue has led to a general con- 
sideration of the subject of railroads in cities all over the 
country, and in almost every city and town it is found that 
there is reason for a change in location, either to give better 
accommodation or to add to the security of the community. 
When the railway system went into operation, every town 
was anxious to attract as many railroads as possible, and in 
the excess of hospitality the best places were reserved for the 
new-comer. The tracks were allowed to be laid as suited 
the convenience and economy of the company, and entirel 
regardless of any future necessity. They entered and left 
towns on grade, and such restrictions about gates and the 
lessening of speed as public safety required were made with 
hesitation and often not withont strenuous opposition from 
the companies. Undoubtedly had either railway promoters 
or the public foreseen the enormous development of the sys- 
tem, they would have built, at the outset, on different found- 
ations, and so saved some of the expense now rendered ne- 
cessary by such changes as are required. Any one travelling 
long distances by rail, observes that.railroads run many need- 
less miles through the streets of villages and cities, when it 
would have been far better had they skirted the town and 
kept away from crowded thorougwfares. The petty restric- 
tions on the locomotives imposed by State law or municipal 
ordinance amount to little, for the increase of business con- 
stantly adds to the danger and discomfort, and renders the 
most vigilant flagmen unable to warn against the perils that 
environ the traveller by rail or the citizen who crosses the 
track. The necessity of a change is most evident, and it is 
merely a question of time and money when it will be made. 
Obviously the sooner it is done the better, so far as expense 
is concerned. Railroads can enter New York only from one 
direction, and all the outside business may be forced in upon 
a single system of tracks. The railways have chosen Fourth 
avenue as their line of travel, and have virtually appropriated 
what is already dedicated to them. It is folly to talk of the 
removal of the locomotive beyond the Harlem River. In 
some way, and for all time, the steam car must come down 
into the City. The only question is how to make its entrance 
in the least degree vexatious and dangerous. We have al- 
ready offered suggestions in this paper upon this subject, 
which seem reasonable, and which commend themselves to 
the good judgment of those who reflect upon the matter. 
The annoyanee of train noises, of bells and whistles, and the 
peril to life and limb must be weighed in the balance with 
the larger considerations of the traffic of New York and its 
communication with the whole country. The enormous ex- 

ansion of business already and the presumed increase in the 
uture must be considered. It follows, then, that a broad 
and unobstructed avenue of approach should be yielded, 
and that the safety of the public should be secured. A half 
dozen tracks are necessary to carry this business, and these 
tracks should intersect the streets, either above or below 
grade. New York has need of a safe and ample railway 
avenue, and the necessity cannot be avoided. No doubt, 
the railroad companies are as anxious as the public are to 
avoid accidents and confusion, and they have a problem be- 
fore them whose solution is not easy or brief. It will 
eventually come to this, that Fourth avenue will be the track 
for flying trains, and that all necessary precautions for public 
safety will be taken and maintained. 


PEACEFUL SAVAGES. 
From the Times. 


The perils that travellers by stage-coach in Arizona have to 
encounter, have recently been increased ina singular manner. 
Highwaymen of the white race alone have, until a short time, 
been the terror of the tourist and commercial traveller, but a 
tinge of romance has just been thrown over the dangers they 
encounter by the participation of savages in the attacks upon 
the stage-coaches, and the romance is heightened by the fact 
that the red men are not prompted by the sordid aims of the 
whites. They content themselves by simply killing and 
scalping, for the “fun of the thing” apparently. It is not a 
little singular that this new phase of Indian policy follows 
immediately on the heels of Mr. Vincent Colyer’s last “ peace- 
ful” mission to the Apaches. Can it be possible that the true 
explanation is furnished in the letter of an impartial “tem- 
porary” resident of theterritory, an extract from which we 
print in to-day’s paper? Mr. Colyer is said to have extended 
the reservations last made by him over public highways, and 
prohibited armed citizens to cross them. As everybody in 
Arizona has to travel with arms, the prohibition becomes a 
virtual interdiction of all travel. This fatal “ peaceful” policy 
has cost the country lives that compare, in more than one 
instance, ge with Mr. Colyer’s. It is difficult to dis- 
cover to what quality Mr. Colyer is indebted for the distinc- 
tion of being selected to bring the savages within the pale of 
civilization. Those who know him best, know that his public 
services have always been eminently profitable to himself, but 
they are not so sure that they have been at all beneficial to 
his country. 


THE SECRET OF FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION. 
From the Times. 


The problem of fire-proof construction appears to have 
been more nearly solved by the builders of the French capi- 
tal than by those of any other city in the world. At least, 
this is true as regards the construction of dwellings. Among 
us, not to refer again to the frame folly which has cost Chi- 

o and the country so many millions, there is no such 





thing as a fire proof dwelling, nor even a pretension in that 
direction. Notoriously, not one in a hundred of the houses 
erected in our cities, or anywhere else, can claim to be sub- 
stantially built in any true sense so far as resistance of fire is 
concerned. Even if the walls exceed in thickness the tradi- 
tional “eight inches,” which, of late years, have become 
stereotyped into the phraseology of builders’ contracts, there 
are elements of free combustion scattered throughout, in 
the wooden beams, floors, casings, doors, laths, wainscoting 


|and roof timbers. From cellar to attic, food for fire is lav- 


White) is preparing a new edition of Lockhart’s “ Historical | ishly spread out, and, once lighted, the whole mass of fuel 
Memorials of the Reyal Palace and Chapel of the Savoy,” | burns until everything combustible is consumed. 


printed for. private circulation by command of the Queen in| 


1844. 


Many interesting discoveries in connection with the| dwellings are comparative 


It is not worth a te, te while to tell us that fires in 
y infrequent, and that the destruc- 


Savoy have been made since Mr. Lockhart’s “ Memorials” | tion of handsome or costly private houses is so rare an event 


were arranged by her Majesty’s direction. 


as to make insurance almost unnecessary. We understand 
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all this, and do not raise any question upon such points. But, 
if nothing else is taught us all by the Chicago fire, we have 
learned that in the midst of our best built cities there lurks 
a possibility of widespread disaster, which conjunction of 
certain favoring circumstances may at any moment precipi- 
tate upon us. And if these elements of danger do exist, and 
are only waiting their opportunity to break loose; if a high 
wind, a cold night, a demoralized or exhausted fire depart- 
ment, a scarcity of water should here form a partnership 
with the flames, does any one doubt that the result would be 
just such a mowing down of millions as Chicago has seen? 

t will not answer, therefore, to rest secure in the notion 
that, because, heretofore, the average method of construction 
has stood the test of moderate fires, that there is no necessity 
of making adequate provision against extraordinary com- 
binations of other elements with fire. We want no repeti- 
tion of the Western horror here. 


THE CHICAGO INSURANCES. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The Chicago victims held a meeting last week, to consider 
the action which should be taken in relation to the suspended 
Insurance Companies. It appears from a. report laid before 
this meeting that fifty-six Insurance Companies have sus- 
pended payment since the Chicago fire. Of these, sixteen 
ure in New York, five in Hartford, five in Providence, four 
in Boston, three in Buffalo, three in San Francisco, three in 
Cleveland, two in Albany, and eleven in Chicago, and a few 
in other cities. The New York losses are more than $12,- 
000,000, and Hartford and Boston $3,000,000 each. The ag- 

regate insurance losses in Chicago are now estimated at $85,- 
500,000, and the policy-holders have united in the selection 
of a committee of eleven members, among whom are the 
principal merchants of the city, to take gencral charge of 
the collection of the amounts due by the different Companies. 
The object of this movement is to secure efficiency in the 
prosecution of claims; and it is evident, from hints dropped 
in the course of the debate on the report, that the policy- 
holders apprehend some trickery. The co-operation of all 
the holders of insurance policies has therefore been agreed 
upon, in order to secure prompt adjustments. Attorneys are 
to be appointed to examine the books of the Companies and 
the accounts of the Receivers, and it is hoped that the pay- 
ments of losses willthus be expedited. The rumors of in- 
tended frauds have probably grown out of the scandalous 
developments of one or two of the local companies in Chi- 
cago, whose managers have been convicted of reckless ad- 
ministration; but it should be known, to thecredit f the 
New York Companies, that all the losses which have been in- 
curred here have been promptly and honorably met, even 
when tke payment of obligations involved the suspension or 
the failure of institutions that had long been prosperous. 
Nevertheless, the Chicago policy-holders are quite right in 
adopting precautionary measures, if there is any reason to 
— - honesty of other Companies with whom they have 
to deal. east 


-_- 


COLD WEATHER. 
From the Buening Post. 


Leaves have their time to fall, and fall has its time to 
leave; but not for three weeks yet, for the almanac-makers 
insist that winter does not begin till December 22, or there- 
abouts, thus keeping up the fiction of fall after everything ex- 
cepting the price of coal has fallen, and the severest cold 
season has set in. That is the usual phrase—“ sets in;” but 
when cold weather comes it generally sets out, and sets out 
to do its worst. While we in this city and in the immediate 
region round about have been having days and days of genuine 
Indian sumner, interrupted only by occasional severe rains and 
the hazy days common to the season, elsewhere, even not 
far away, winter—if cold weather and snow makes winter— 
has may arrived. There has been much snow in some parts 
of New England. Down East the snow lies deep enough to 
enable lumbermen to begin their winter work in breaking 
sledding-paths through the woods to the tracts of timber to 
be cut and removed. Already the ice-men along the Maine 
rivers are getting ready to secure the coming crop. Farther 
away,at the West and Northwest, have occurred heavy snows, 
rare so early in the season, and not common in any part of 
the season—and cattle, flocks of sheep, travellers and hunters 
have perished in these storms. It sounds oddly to us to hear 
that people are already dying from exposure and freezing to 
death ; yet several instances have already appeared in our 
exchanges this season, the most of them occurring on the 
western prairies. The Baltic is closed. In England much 
suffering is reported as the result of early and unprepared-for 
cold weather: ice has formed thick enough for skating pur- 
poses—that is, in some places, for in other places the ice was 
“too thin,” and some cases of drowning have been reported. 
All this while we were enjoying still warm and truly fall- 
like days. But last night wind and weather “chopped 
’round,” bringing a sharp, clear night, followed by a genuine 
winter morning, which promises the real beginning of the 
cold ae at last, with genuine old-fashioned Thanksgiving 
weather. 


FASHIONS. 
From the Philadelphia Ledger, 





| natalie, but no extravagance nor meretricious display.” 
|The idea was also taken up by a band of ladies at the late 
| Social Science meeting in England, who agreed that the true 
| way to rescue society from the outrageous inventions and 
the ruinous expenditure which characterizes the dress of the 
| day, is to revolutionize the ideas and styles of the boudoir 
and the saloons, and introduce modesty and economy among 
themselves ; and they seriously invite all good and honor- 
j able women to - them in this crusade against fashionable 
dressmakers. t is to be fervently hoped that all “ good 
and honorable” women will respond to the call and set an 
example which the vain and the frivolous will feel them- 
selves constrained to follow. It is high time that the tyranny 
of fashion, as ugly as it is contemptible, should cease, and 
that American wives, sisters and daughters should refuse to 
live any longer under the perpetually changing orders of 
impudent women who teach them to lay themselves out to 
advertise and allure rather than to please and adorn. 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
From the Evening Post, 


“Thanksgiving day” has a homelike sound. It is pre- 
eminently the festival of the household. Unlike{Christmas, 
which is more particularly the holiday of the children, Thanks- 
giving reunites the family, and furnishes to the grandfather 
and grandmother as much happiness as to the smallest fragment 
of mankind. There is homeliness about the day, too, which 
commends itself to a democratic people. The great event 
is the dinner, over which that gracious bird, the turkey, always 
presides. 

As originally instituted, Thanksgiving Day had a marked 
religious character. It sprung from the character and religi- 
ous habits of the New England Pilgrims. The first national 
Thanksgiving Day, which was observed, by President Wash- 
ington’s appointment, on the 26th day of November, 1789, 
was “ devoted by the people of these states to the service of 
that great and glorious Being who is the beneficent Author 
of all the good that was, that is, or that will be;” the Presi- 
dent assigning among other reasons, “ the peaceable and _ra- 
tional manner in which we have been enabled to establish 
constitutions of government for our safety and happiness, 
and particularly the national one now recently instituted.” 
Time, however, and other influences have changed its charac- 
ter. In the southern states it was never suited to the dispo- 
sition of the people, and there Christmas is celebrated as the 
great festival of the year, after the English fashion. In the 
western states, whose inhabitants are largely made up of 
emigrants from the eastern states, it has had to struggle 
against the newness of the country and the fact that rarely 
have all the members of one family “ gone west,” while in 
New England it is now the day for the father and the 
mother to welcome the children once more to the old home- 
stead, to live over again the old days, and to make the young 
cousins acquainted with one another. 

As thus observed, Thanksgiving Day is a festival to be re- 
membered. The coming home to the old familiar place; 
the morning service at the village church, where one hears 
the parson’s old sermon from a new text; the return home 
in family procession ; the big dinner, prefaced by the father’s 
blessing; the talk which follows in which stocks and politics 
are forgotten, and only “ the days that are no more” are men- 
tioned ; the children’s games; the good-nights and good-byes ; 
and then the grown-up children become again men and wo- 
men, and the old memories are shut away again for another 

ear. 
4 Thanksgiving Day has one particular advantage; no mat- 
ter what may be mentioned in the official proclamations as 
reasons for being thankful, every one can appropriate the day 
to giving thanks for his own particular blessings. To our own 
citizens to-morrow will be made a day of rejoicing over the 
down-fall of a corrupt city government, not by violence, nor 
by extra-judicial means, but by the omnipotent voice of an 
awakened and enlightened public opinion. This peaceful 
victory, ranking with that deliverance of the United States 
from slavery which caused the revival of a national Thanks- 
giving by Abraham Lincoln, is one of greater moment, in 
that it makes sure the very foundations of self-government. 
Victory over oppression is great; but victory over self is 

reater. Among other things the Treaty of Washington and 
its significance will not be forgotten. 

The sympathies of the country will be extended to the 
sufferers by the great fire of Chicago, and to those who 
barely saved themselves from the flames in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. Even these terrible misfortunes, however, have 
their sunny side. Without them we should never have 
known how the whole civilized world is possessed of the divine 
gift of charity. Even the little newsboys of our city sent their 
mite, and they will not be neglected to-morrow. Our city 
poor are to have their Thanksgiving dinner, and may God 
bless them and all those who help them. 


ROOM FOR REFORM. 
From the Commereial Advertiser. 


There is an abundance of reform work yet to be done. 
So far a splendid opening for improvement has been made 
and the expressed will of the people leaves no room for 
doubt as to what they desire. A complete revolution in the 
City Government and a thorough change of the law on 
which our municipal affairs are ciebaleused, must be made. 





The changes in the fashion, which one hears talked of so There must be a centre of responsibllity—an Executive who 


incessantly, and for which thousands of people are com- 


is something more than an ornament and who can reach the 


pelled to pay extravagant sums, there being no appeal from officers in subordinate branches and compel them to do their 


the absurd tyranny, are originated in these “ modistes,” not by 
any means as improvements on previous fashions, nor be- 
cause they are more becoming, but because they provide an 
excuse for spending money and wasting time on the part of 
those who have no worthier occupation than to “study the 
fashion.” Thus, no sooner has one style come into vogue, 
than it is mysteriously whispered that certain things are 
worn a little longer, or shorter, or fuller, or higher, wlan, 
of a lighter color, or of a darker, or they are worn square 
instead of round, or round instead of square, or braided, or 
flounced, or with tucks, or plain, or gored, or with a train, or 
without one, or with high heels, or no heels, or feathers in- 
stead of flowers, or with enormous paniers, on which any 
one could sit while the wearer is walking along the street—in 
short there is no end to the absurdities which are daily per- 
petrated under the name of “ fashion ;” yet this tyranny 
appears to be more firmly established than any kingdom or 
republic. No one seems to have the courage to resist it. 
on this side of the Atlantic at least ; on the other, however, 
the Crown Princess of Prussia, the eldest daughter of Queen 
Victoria, following the excellent example of her mother, 
who eae — 4. the demands of fashion, las in- 
augurated a league o ies, whose purpose is “ to cultivate 
plainness and modesty of dress, with good taste, befitting 


duty, or to give way to others who will. There is still an 
army of men in office upon whom the public has pronounced 
an adverse verdict, and who are expected to retire to private 
life. A thousand sinecures need examination. The evil of 
extravagance pervades every branch of the Municipal admin- 
istration. It were folly to suppose that a Government can 
be administrated as cheaply as a private business, but there 
is no shadow of excuse for the enormous bills made out 
against the City and paid by it, and whose publication laid 
the train for the grand explosion of Election Day. Had 
greedy men been content with smaller percentages, the de- 
velopments of the last few months might have been post- 
poned for years, and New York would have been content to 
wear the skeen that had been imposed upon her limbs, though 
they did chafe uneasily. But any such line of conduct as 
that exposed by the published disclosures was altogether too 
much for good nature, and the revolt of the people was cer- 
tain. It was folly to try to administer palliatives or to put 
off the day of account by saying it would soon blow over, or 
by asking what will you do about it? The very indifterence 
of officials, their air of assumed ignorance and innocence, 
their confident demand for investigation only provoked the 
scrutiny which has been so pages gee and which promi- 
ses to result so satisfactorily. There must be a return to 
economical administration, This-metropolis is not to be 





limited to the expenses of a county town or hampered by 
narrow exactions, but it must receive a full return for all its 
splendid expenditures, and its lavished millions made to 
bless and comfort its citizens. No one objects to magnificent 
parks, to superb edifices, to well-paved streets, to an army of 
police, to noble institutions of primary education, to afflu- 
ence of gas in the lighted thoroughfares. All these are signs 
of wealth and civilization ; but to make them cost more than 
they should, to make them the object of rapine and plunder, 
is to return to the age of barbarism and to put the robber in 
power again. Thereis room all around for improvement and 
reform, and the people will expect that the men now placed 
in power by them will so legislate as to restore the lost arts of 
honesty, integrity, and economy. The people can be trusted, 
and the responsibility may be laid on them. They have 
uttered their voice in behalf of a new order of things, and 
have chosen the men to carry out their plans. They will 
Watch these new instruments with vigilant care, for public 
confidence has been badly shattered. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Saturday Review says about Spain and her creditors: 

There is some reason to hope that the Spanish Cortes may 
reject the proposal of the Finance Minister to tax the foreign 
debt. The present Ministry owes its provisional existence to 
the accident of personal jealousies; and Senor Angulo’s 
name adds no weight of authority to the outrageous scheme 
by which he hopes to attain a financial equilibrium. Even 
when the creditors of a State are its own subjects or citi- 
zens, an exceptional tax on the interest of a public loan is 
essentially a breach of contract. By far the greater part of 
the American Federal debt is held at home ; yet it was with 
a deliberately dishonest purpose that a former House of Re- 

resentatives, under the guidance of General Butler and the 
ate Mr. Stevens, approved, by a vote which produced no 
practical result, the expediency of reducing the interest of the 
debt by ten percent. At that time the most conspicuous Re- 
publican leaders were bidding for votes against their Demo- 
cratic rivals; and both parties erroneously believed that re- 
pudiation would meet with popular favor. The same 
politicians who proposed to tax the interest of the bonds also 
advocated the deliberate fraud of paying oft the principal in 
a depreciated paper currency. Greatly to the credit of the 
American people, all schemes of cheating creditors have since 
been abandoned, as not conducive to their own purposes, 
even by the most unscrupulous politicians. If General But- 
ler had succeeded in his attempts, the foreign creditors 
would have shared the loss with domestic bondholders; but 
they were not intentionally marked out as victims of spolia- 
tion. Where it is practicable to draw a distinction, there is a 
wide difference between the two kinds of obligation. A de 
duction from the interest of a national debt is unjust to the 
taxpayer in ‘he same sense in which a tax on rent or any 
other special kind of income would be unequal. The foreign 
capitalist, on the other hand, is neither legally nor morally 
bound to contribute to the expenses of a Government with 
which he may chance to have engaged in pecuniary transac® 
tions. The droit d’aubaine by which the old French Mon- 
archy appropriated to itself. the goods of foreigners dying 
within its dominions was justly stigmatized as barbarous 
and inhospitable; but the risk was known beforehand by 
those whom it concerned, and the extortion involved no vid- 
lation of contract. A tax imposed on a payment due to a 
foreign creditor is not merely a piratical exaction, but a gross 
violation of good faith. The robbery has only been rendered 
possible by the confidence which has been reposed in the 
honor of the delinquent community. 

The last Spanish loan was negotiated in London with a 
formal assurance given by the agents of the Government that 
the interest wou'd in no contingency be liable to any form of 
taxation. The late Finance Minister, Senor Ruiz Gomez 
recognised the undertaking when he introduced his Budget 
into the Cortes; and Senor Angulo professed his intention of 
adopting in principle the Budget of his predecessor. He 
seems, however, to have made in his calculations or estimates 
some corrections with which foreign creditors have nothing 
to do, and he has arrived at the conclusion that it is necessary 
to provide an additional revenue of a million sterling. It is 
probably difficult to levy a new tax in Spain, or to increase 
the rate of existing imposts: but English creditors are not 
called upon to devise the means of balancing the income and 
expenditure of Spain. 

French Conservatism is thus spoken about by the Saturday 
Review : 

Five months ago it seemed as though the fortunes of 
France had reached and passed their ebb. The overthrow of 
the Commune had been accomplished by means in which it 
was impossible not to see cause for regret; but, amidst much 
that was unsatisfactory, there appeared two genuine indica- 
tions of brightening prospects. There had been a struggle 
in which the legitimate Government had not been defeated ; 
there had been a revolution in which Paris had not given 
the law to France. For a long course of years the Conserva- 
tive element in the country had languished for want of en- 
couragement on these two points. It had felt no confidence 
in itself, and for that reason it had been ready to submit 
blindly to any charlatan who — offer it safety. It had 
Paris at her own valuation, and yielded without further 
effort whenever the mob of the capital had been pleased to 
pull down one Government or to set up another. The ill- 
success of the Commune might be supposed to have’ scat- 
tered both of these delusions—to have shown how strong and 
how united the Conservatives were when they had time for 
organization, and how willing and even anxious the provinces 
were to make their voices heard in the conduct of public 
aflairs. The classes which had maintained the Empire had 
an opportunity of proving that they had learnt wisdom from 
the failure of their twenty years’ experiment; and though 
their instinctive desire to choose a new capital was politically 
shortsighted, it at least pointed to a determination not to 
leave the country again to the tender mercies of a revolution- 
ary minority. It cannot be said that these expectations have 
approached nearer to fulfilment. The Conservative party is 
weaker, the Radieal party is stronger, than it was in June 
last. The mistakes of the Government and the mistakes of 
the constituencies have worked together for evil. M. Thiers 
is reaping the fruits of his policy towards the Communists 
in the reviving discor.tent of Paris. The pn ery | with 
which the insurrection was put down has converted friends 


into enemies. The familics of men who were condemned 
without proof, or shot without trial, are not likely to;set much 
store by the efforts of the Government to re-establish order. 
Innocent people are rarely well affected towards authorities 
who treat them as guilty. The absurdity of taking more 











prisoners than it was possible to deal with even by the most 
perfunctory system of courts-martial has let loose upon Parig 
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a large number of workmen whose affection for the Com- 
mune has been consolidated by sufferings sustained in its 
cause. “In comparison with this signal blunder no amount of 
street massacres would have been of much moment. Besides 
telling no tales, dead men strike some terror into those who 
see them. Buta man who is kept in prison for months, and 
then released because there is found to be nothing against 
him, is an enemy who has been neither hurt nor seriously 
frightened. 

The Evaminer 
speech : ; 

Much virtuous indignation has been wasted during the past 
few days by the Standard and other Tory papers, which de- 
nounce in unmeasured terms the audacity of the Premier in 
quoting at Blackheath, last Saturday, a very harmless verse 
from a parody on the National Anthem. Mr. Gladstone 
said he read them from “a questionable little book,” and the 
Standard declares, in its usual solemn manner, that there- 
by “a scandal has been perpetrated in high official places 
and upou a high official occasion, which is not in the 
interests of public welfare to be lightly passed over.” Ac- 
cordingly we are treated, in long leading articles, fo copious 
extracts from “ The Secularist’s Manual,” a work which, it 
seems, has been edited by Mr. Bradlaugh, and is, says the 
Standard, “an epitome, concentration, and amalgam, metri- 
cal and prosaic, of blatant blasphemy and rank sedition.” 
Mr. Bradlaugh will doubtless be properly grateful to the Con- 
servative journals for thus extensively advertising his com- 
pilation, and he will have reason to ehuckle over the foolish 
motives that have led to this unintentional kindness to him. 
It is quite true tbat the harmless verse appears in “ The Se- 
cularist’s Manual ;” but it also appears in a work by the now 
famous Mr. Peter Barry, to which we referred last week, and 
which contains, we believe, the fullest extant explanation of 
the “seven points” that the Tory journals heartily approved 
of—at least until they found that most of the Tory peers re- 
pudiated them. Mr. Barry’s book is certainly a “ questiona- 
ble” one, and we do not agree with Mr. Gladstone that it 
contaihs “ much good sense.” But it contains neither ‘ bla- 
tant blasphemy” nor “ rank sedition ;” and it was from it, 
and not from Mr. Bradlaugh’s volume, as we understand, that 
the Premier made his quotation. 

And the Dublin Evening Mail says: 

Mr. Gladstone, indeed, said the book was a “ questionable” 
one; but he brought it to Greenwich in his pocket, and ad- 
vertised it from the hustings, surely with some object. If the 
wish was not to please Bradlaugh, it was hardly to warn the 
public agafast him. Mr. Gladstone gave a totally unfair ac- 
count of the work. “ Questionable!” The (lode has quoted 
passages from it so blasphemous that we dare not reprint 
them; whilst others beautifully inculcate that the “ toilers” 
should deny themselves no longer a “share of the spoil.” 
The Bible is described in one of these poetic eflusions as 
“ filled with tales so wild, that you could scarce believe a 
child, to think them true could be beguiled.” “ What 
book,” again asks the poet to whom Mr. Gladstone plays 
Mwcenas—* what book has been the frequent cause, of cruel 
and tyrannic laws,-and filled with victims Death’s wide 
jaws?’ Of course, no one can understand us as hinting that 

. Gladstone has any sympathy with those wicked sugges- 
tions, which, we assure the public, are only a faint present- 
ment of the character of the work; but why, in the name of 
all propriety, did he seek quotations to garnish his speech at 
such a source? Has the eminent Grecian sunk thus low? 


remarks about Mr. Gladstone’s recent 





Can a wholesome wpe med of man with man throughout 
the land be preached from no higher text than the Secularist’s, 
and from no pulpit more fitting than Trafalgar-square ? 

The Suturday Review says of Count Beust: 

The announcement that the temporary settlement of the 
crisis in Austria by the appointment of the Kellersperg Minis- 
try has been followed or counterpoised by the enforced re- 
signation of Count Beust, has been met with a general feeling 
of regret and anxiety which is the best. possible testimonial 
to the merits of the fallen Minister. It is almost exactly five 
years since he was appointed Austrian Minister of Foreign 
‘Affairs ; and during that time he has been more or less directly 
the author of every measure by which Austria has secured 
her influence abroad, and founded a system of free govern- 
ment at home. Necessarily the part he has played has ex- 
posed him to constant attacks, and enemies of the most dif- 
ferent opinions and prepossessions have from time to time 
endeavored to crush him. At last his hour has come, and the 
fmperor is unwilling, or unable, any longer to uphold him. 
fle has been naturally opposed to the ruinous concessions 
which the Hohenwarth Ministry offered to the Bohemians, 
and although, until appealed to, he took no direct part in the 
struggle, yet his opinions were well known, and he was gene- 
rally regarded as the foremost champion of those who were 
desirous to maintain the existing Constitution. The sympa- 
thy and affection displayed for him ata recent gathering of 
Vienna students, as contrasted with the marks of disfavor 
shown to two members of the late Ministry who happened 
also to be present, was the first apparent beginning of the 
recent storm. ‘These unpopular Ministers explained to the 
Emperor that they could no longer retain office if Count 
Beust was to hold his high position. A Ministerial crisis was 
thus forced on, and the Hohenwarth Ministry disappeared, 
Count Beust urging the Emperor as strenuously on behalf of 
the whole Empire that the proposed concessions to the Bohe- 
mians were fatal, asCount Andrassy urged that they were 
unfair and intolerable to mprpen The Emperor, who had 
gone so far in the direction of yielding to the Bohemians that 
his personal honor was almost at stake, was wise at the last 
moment, and decided that the policy of Count Beust and 
Count Andrassy should prevail, and gave his signature to a 
jtescript informing the Bohemians that it was impossible he 
should grant what they had askedof him. But the enemies 
of Count Beust have been, on the other hand, powerful 
enol to secure a consolation for their defeatin the downfall 
of their victim. The power of the two rival parties in Aus- 
tria is nearly equally balanced, and if the victory has hitherto 
rested with that led by Count Beust, his adversaries have the 
weight of numbers, of social influence, and of religious pre- 
judices. A compromise appears to have been thought neces- 
sary; and if the Emperor, in the supreme moment of choice, 
determined to do what Count Beust advised, he was not able 
to resist the pressure put on him to dismiss Count Beust from 
office. The office he held is now, it is said, to be held by 
Count Andrassy, who has been his associate throughout the 
recent struggle. No change of policy is supposed to be indi- 
cated by his retirement, although the absence of a vigorous 
and clearsighted man from the sphere where his policy is 
triumphant must in time atlect and impair the triumph of the 
principle he has been advocating. | It is for the moment a 
merely personal matter. The dismissal of Count Beust is the 
price Which the partisans of the defeated Ministry of Count 


Hohenwarth have been able to exact at the moment of their 
defeat ; and there are probably many of them who will forget 
the mortification of their Czechish friends in the delightful 
thought that they have succeeded in depriving the Emperor 
of the services of an honest, wise, and liberal Minister. 


The Zemps of Paris remarks upon Mr. Gladstone’s foreign 
policy as follows: 


The speech which Mr. Gladstone delivered at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet is especially remarkable as confirming and 
defining the policy of abstention which England has adopted 
in respect of her foreign relations. We do not think that we 
ought to condemn our neighbors, nor judge them so harshly 
as has been done for their refusal to intervene in our favor 
during the last war. The Empire had entered upon the game 
with such levity that all alliances were rendered impossible, 
and, moreover, we know that the diplomacy of M. de Bismarck 
had foreseen all contigencies and prevented all intervention. 
It is also manifest that a country has the right to consult only 
its own interests, and to regard them in its own light. It is 
therefore rather from a historical point of view that we should 
now regard the attitude assumed by England during the events 
such as have happened and may again occur in Europe. 
Nothing can be more simple than her rule of conduct; she 
withdraws herself from everything, repudiates all interest in 
anything, yields on everything. Lf her signature appended 
to a treaty of guaranty is pointed out, she allows it to be pro- 
tested. Quite recently she has consented to the annihilation 
of the principal ciauses of the Treaty of Paris, which former] 
she deemed so inadequate and so disproportioned to the sacri- 
fices of the Crimean war. We repeat that England, in with- 
drawing into the serene regions of abstention, is acting within 
her right, and it would be bad taste to dispute it. All that 
can be objected to it is, that the inoffensive character with 
which she invests herself does not necessarily imply security. 
England does not appear sufficiently to appreciate the solida- 
rity which connects nations with each other. We know the 
remark of Lord Palmerston when he heard of the aggression 
which Prussia and Austria were preparing against Denmark : 
“This is the gravest event which has happened in Europe, 
and it is but the beginning of events far more serious still.” 
These anticipations have been realised, and who will venture 
to say that England ought not then to have Cone all in her 
power to prevent what has since occurred? Or who will 
maintain that the position of England has not been mod ified 
to her own detriment ‘by the three great wars of which she 
has been an caueneaunel wpeetiien since 1864? It is impos- 
sible for a great Power to sacrifice influence with impunity. 
The English nation may strive in vain to be counted for 
nothing: a moment will come when they will feel that com- 
mercial prosperity itself depends upon political power. Let 
us suppose that England pushes her principles to the utmost 
limits. She has no longer any allies upon the Continent, 
neither Austria nor France, and she congratulates herself 
upon the fact. She declines to protect her former clients, 
Belgium, Luxemburg, and what remains of Denmark. She 
goes further and declares herself prepared to abandon those 
of her possessions which may give occasion for any dispute. 
She gives up Heligoland to Germany, Gibraltar to Spain, 
Malta to Italy. She becomes exclusively pacific and manu- 
facturing. She entrenches herself behind her girdle of sea 
and abandons the Continent to itself. She imitates the snail 
and retires into her shell. And what has she gained by 
that? Simply placing herself at the mercy of the Powers 
which she has permitted to aggrandize themselves, and hold- 
ing her independence only upon the condition of never be- 
coming an obstacle or an object of envy to any one. 

I) Opinione National, speaking of the Plebiscite, says: 

Prince Napoleon asks history, “‘ How many Constituent 
Assemblies have we had, and how long have their works 
lasted ? Compare the duration and the vitality of the only 
Government constituted by popular votes; it returns every 
time the — are consulted.” It might be added that, by 
way of retaliation, every time that it departs, that Govern- 
ment leaves France diminished and mutilated. But is it not 
evident that in 1799 it was not the plebiscitary form that raised 
Napoleon to the First Magistracy of France? It was Mon- 
tenotte, Arcole, and Lodi; it was the campaign in Egypt; it 
was, to use Joubert’s expression, the reawakening in the minds 
of men of the faculty of admiration; the plebiscitary vote 
played but a very secondary role on the occasion. The 
military memories of the First Empire, and its glorious dis- 
asters transfigured by forty years of legends, raised Louis 
Napoleon to the Presidency, and then to the Empire. In 
1870, Napoleon III. put the question in such terms that the 
answer Was, so to speak, compulsory. Bust the logic and the 
nature of things have terrible retaliations. You get the 
First Empire voted by military means, and, on the very first 
disaster, Mallet’s conspiracy comes and proves to Napoleon 
1. himself the utter fragility of the new and brilliant edifice. 
In May, 1870, 7,500,000 electors vote yes ; and, three months 
later, the Second Empire crumbles ani falls to pieces in the 
disaster of Sedan, without a single voice out of the 7,500,000 
being raised in its defence. Where, then, is that much- 
vauated strength? And how can it be obtained by a simple 
formality which consists in putting to the electors questions 


which t 5 Ss - answer with thorough knowledge of the 
matter ? spublic, Bourbon Monarchy, or the Empire of 


the Napoleons! The electors are prevented by the very 
terms af the question, from making known whether they 
wish for the Parliamentary, Liberal, Radical, Socialist, or any 
other Republic; whether they wish for the Monarchy of 
Ifenry V. or of the Comte de Paris. And, as for the Em- 
pire, does the question allude to Napoleon III., Napoleon LV., 
or one of his cousins? This time we are promised“ economy, 
incessant labor, honesty, sacrifices,” etc. But they have had 
eighteen years to show what they could do, and is it not 
rather late now to give the model of all these virtues ? 

In order that a Constitution may be durable and firm it 
must indeed have for it the assent of the people, but that 
assent must be given thoughtfully, and be manifested under 
normal conditions ; the Constitution must have been well 
known, discussed, tried, and lived under; the partial renewal 
of the governing Assembly must over and over again have 
shown the real direction of public opinion. Through respect 
for the nation and its will, we wish it to be consulted in such 
a way that it may be able to answer, and not to be asked its 
opinion in the way that robbers ask their victims for their 
money or their life. 


iitig nace 
SIR CHARLES DILKE AND THE QUEEN. 
Sir Charles Dilke has given the Queen notice to quit. It 


need not be said that this eminent young man has not taken 
this momentous step without fall consideration. He has cal- 








culated the cost of the h ds sterling, and de- 


termined that it is not worth the paid for it, In the 
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| plenitude of his civil, military, and naval knowledge he has 
| condemned the Royal Household, the Royal guards, and the 
, Royal yachts. They are all so bad that he is willing to wel- 
| come a Republic if there is only a chance that it will give us 
| anything better. Upon every one of these points Sir Charles 
| Dilke speaks with the advantage of intimate personal know- 
| ledge. He can tell us how many cooks there are in the Royal 
kitchen, and what salaries are paid to the servants who deck 
the tables. He knows which officials are “totally useless,” 
and which ought to be paid by the piece. He has sought and 
found the able-bodied seaman who paints the lion and the 
unicorn on the Queen's yachts, and he is shocked to find that 
he is ‘‘maintained all the year round.” The personal labor 
entailed by these researches is beyond reckoning ; indeed we 
fear that Sir Charles Dilke’s whole vacation—perhaps the 
whole of some former vacations as well—must have been spent 
at Windsor. Perhaps there is not a public-house in the Royal 
borough which cannot tell of a mysterious stranger who has 
haunted the parlor for months back and listened in silence, 
broken only by an occasional question of startling pertinence, 
tothe gossip of the Queen’s footmen. It was well for his 
health, both of body and mind, that the autumn manceuvres 
called him away to judge and sentence the cavalry of the 
Guard. He passes over the stampede at Chobham because 
the troops knew that his eye was not upon them. But on 
several occasions during the subsequent campaign their cum- 
bersomeness and unsuitability to modern war were amply de- 
monstrated ‘tin my presence.” What condemnation could 
Surpass this in quiet severity? In Sir Charles Dilke's very 
presence, with the chance of being mentioned in a note to a 
future edition of ‘‘Great Britain” constantly before their 
minds, these miserable troopers could only demonstrate their 
cumbersomeness. No wonder that the Great Civilian rode 
away with wrath in his heart and notes for his speech at New- 
castle dropping from his pencil. The historian of the fall of 
the English monarchy may some day speculate whether it was 
the sight of the Guards in a ploughed field, or of the able- 
bodied seaman painting the lion and the unicorn which finally 
nerved Sir Charles Dilke to constitute himself the fugleman 
of the middle classes and to say of the Republic, ‘Let it 
come !” 
_ Considering the universal knowledge and the penetrating 
insight of Sir Charles Dilke, it is a little strange to tind him 
at fault when trying to interpret Mr. Disraeli’s late description 
of the Queen’s political duties. He is intellectually prostrated 
by the statement that the Queen signs nothing that she does 
not approve. ‘*What,” he asks, ‘“‘does the Emperor of 
Russia do more than that?” If Sir Charles had that experience 
of personal government which, were he only a Russian sub- 
ject, he would be no long time in gaining, he would under- 
stand that there isa great difference between signing every- 
thing that you do approve and signing nothing that you do not 
approve, The Queen has had a longer and more intimate ac- 
quaintance with constitutional governmant than Sir Charles 
Dilke, and she probably finds no difficulty in approving any- 
thing that is placed before her as the deliberate expression of 
the national will. Great matters of home policy rarel yeome un- 
der her Majesty's eye until they have been so thoroughly sifted 
in Parliament as to leave no doubt that the nation has made 
up its mind about them; and to an English Sovereign who is 
satisfied upon this head there can be no question as to the 
course which the Crown ought to take. And as to those 
” small matters” which so trouble Sir Charles Dilke, what 
harm is there in the Queen having a voice in their settlement ? 
They do not involve questions of principle—if they did, they 
would cease by that very fact to be small matters ; and where 
principle is not concerned it seems to us only an advantage 
that the Cabinet should possess, so to speak, one permanent 
member, who can give to its action something of that tradi- 
tional unity which is given to the action of the several de- 
partments by the presence of a permanent staff. 

Yet there is something for Royalty to learn even from Sir 
Charles Dilke. The speech he has just made at Newcastle 
would never have gained the thoughtless applause with which 
it seems to have been received had it not been for that abne- 
gation of ceremonial duties to which we have more than once 
drawn attention. We do not say with the Times that “in the 
interest of her successors her Majesty ought not to spare any 
effort to appear in public, so far as her health admits”—our 
moog i — forgotten, by the way, that it is not so long 
since it professed ‘‘ remorse” at ever having su - 
thing of the sort. oe 

On the contrary, we are not anxious to see the lari 
of future Sovereigns or the loyalty of future schiests made Gn. 
pendent on the vicissitudes of the Queen’s health. But we do 
say that in the interest of her successors her Majesty ought to 
take care that the ceremonial duties of the Crown—duties 
which can be delegated to the future Sovereign of England 
without any violation of constitutional precedent, and being so 
delegated would leave the Queen free to give her whole time 
to those duties which she cannot delegate without depriving 
the country of the benefit it derives from her long acquaint- 
ance with public affairs—shall not be passed over altogether. 
As regards duties of this latter kind it matters greatly by 
whom they are performed; as regards duties of the former 
kind it matters little or nothing. They are strictly ceremo- 
nial, and so long as the Crown is adequately represented the 
impression made by their due discharge is not affected by per- 
sonal considerations. Yet if any proof were wanted that these 
duties, though less important than those other duties which 
the Queen could not delegate without injury to her subjects 
have still an importance of their own, it may be found in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s speech. What is it that gives a sting even to 
this petty higgling about pounds, shillings, and pence? What 
is it that leads Englishmen to listen with approving laughter 
to a demonstration that the one monarchy in Europe that is 
both ancient and popular ought to be sent about its business 
because a Republic might perhaps—Sir Charles Dilke does not 
ask for certainty—be found a little cheaper? Nothing, we 
firmly believe, but the fact that the monarchy no longer keeps 
itself before the eyes of the people, that it leaves those who 
cannot estimate its political advantages without any substan- 
tial evidence of its existence. Let this state of things be 
altered—and altered it could be without difficulty by giving 
the Prince of Wales his proper place in society—and Sir 
Charles Dilke might go on bidding the Republic come until he 
grew weary of the useless invitation.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE VALUE OF FICTION. 
BY WALTER BESANT. 





It is interesting to mark the sudden rush with which the 
old Puritanical dislike for novels has collapsed, at last, in the 
present generation. It took a long time to destroy; but 
then it took a long time to grow. It sprang originally from a 
very pardonable protest aguinst plays; this itself being due, 
not so much to the dramatists of the Restoration, as to those 





of the later years of James I, the decadence of the Eliza- 
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of most young girls in country towns. They should be | richer, and fuller than our own; it teaches us tolerance, by 


painted of a dull gray color throughout, under a cloudy sky. 
Their recreations are principally lectures and croquet; they 





showing us the diflerent ways in which our fellows live: and 
it perpetually, under a thousand new formas, impresses the 


have an occasional dance; one or two of them nrarry; the | good old maxim, that the “ only way to be happy is by the 


rest settle down to alife which is one long repression of | 


desires, till desires are killed outright. Desire of soviety; 


narrow road.” —Felgravia. 


| boiled rabbit, rabbits and bacon. ‘The most general opinion 


was that the spiced beef, ox cheek, and corned beef were the 
best preserved. The rabbits were good, but would be better 
if served up hot instead of cold. Financially, some of the 
companies are not doing so well as was expected. ‘The stop- 
page of the European war had ent off one scurce of demand, 
and caused a temporary glut in the market, which had the 


effect of ruining a few companies which had commenced busi- 
desire of change; desire of knowing the world; desire for e i ness with small capital, and had sank most of it in buildings 
that strange madness called love; desire of feeling, if only WAITING. and machinery. 


for once, the pulse quicken, and the blood course through the 
veins: all these have to be met in the face and sternly sub- 
dued, until, wearied with defeat, they rise no more. Into 
these lives comes the novel, like the dream of another world. 
Leaving the little narrow town, withits dreary street and 
woeful monotony of emptiness, the mind travels far away to 
share in sorrows and joys alien to its own experiences— to 
feel the burst of life in action, and to smooth out its withered 
cheek to meet the kiss of love. Surely, if the novel were 
invented for no other purpose than to cheer the dull and pur- 
poseless lives of our women, it has done good work. 

Consider, again, the fagged merchant, the barrister after a 
long term; worse, the physician when he gets a brief holiday : 
what is it not worth to him to sit idly and toy with the leaves 
of a novel, while the shadows shift on the hill sides, and the 
clouds chase eachother on the sea? He is taken out from 
himself; while he is in another world, Nature the restorer is 
busily putting him to rights; and Imagination the mesmeriser 
charms him to sleep, to let the healing process goon. 

This is fiction considered as an alterative. But it may be 
considered as a great educational power. 

As dealing with different aspects of life, it teaches the 
nature of the world we live in. Ladies who read Belgravia 
do not often penetrate into the slums of the East-end. Fagin 
and his tribe are as unknown to them as the Esquimaux. It 
is not, however, bad for ladies to know that such things exist 
A knowledge of evil qua evil is not to be desired; but a 
knowledge of those forms of evil which can be remedied by 
money or self-denial is surely a good thing; and this the 
novel gives us. Moreover, if it isa good thing to know the 
different Ainds of men and women there are—kinds which 
have as little affinity with one another as the Gibraltar mon- 
key with the great gorilla; men and women who, if brought 
together, would have no one common topic of talk—these the 
novel shows us. Andif itis a good thing to warn young 
men of; the perils in their way, no sermons ever preached can 
have half the effect of the novel. Moreover, preachers of 
sermons have very seldom—certainly never since leaving col- 
lege—encountered these perils. The novel sets them forth, 
giving them full dramatic eflect. It shows the pitfall; the 
unwary youth hastening to take the fatal step; the ruin he 
brings on himself; the sorrow he brings on those who love 
him. 

The so-called sensational novels generally turn upon some 
such catastrophe. Most of them show the downward pro- 
gress of a character only weak at first, reckless at last. We 
see the man whose desires are beyond his means or his hopes; 
the struggles he undergoes to place himself in a better posi- 
tion—the temptation which prompts him by unlawfal means 
tc rise above his cares—his fall,{and the infinitely greater 
cares that accompany it. In this class of novel we have, it is 
true, plenty of res hang but we have more—we have, con- 
densed in a short space, and therefore intensified, all the sor- 
row and suffering that surround the fall of a man from his 
high estate of self-respect. Is it nothing to show to the 
world, in the most eflective manner possible, that sin brings 
with it its own punishment, and that the most carefu!ly-pro- 
tected secret of crime is liable to discovery by the simplest 
accident? The problem of suffering and sorrow is that 
which lies at the root of all novels: it forms the interest and 
pathos of every life; itis the fons et origo lacrimarum ; with- 
out it there would be no romance, for there would be no 
doubt; and where the milk-and-water novelist takes infinit- 
esimal pinches, creating imaginary sorrows out of fictitious 
sins—a heroine laughs in church, or forgets to tell her mamma 
that Philip kissed her—the “sensational writer’ takes his 
materials from the annals of the world, and narrates stories 
which, without the dramatic touch, the stroke of genius 
which makes the actors alive, and not mere puppets, may be 
read any day in our newspapers. If a novel is but faithful to 
life, it cannot but be wholesome in its effects, beeause it will 
be based on the great moral laws which govern the issues of 
life. I contend that a good “sensational” novel—honest and 
truthful, free from the false sensibility of the French school, 
the mawkish cant of the pietistic, the rubbish of the young- 
lady school—can produce, of itself, no harm. It is true that 
young ladies are more apt to laugh in church than to commit 
murders ; but the novel is not written to warn ladies against 
murder, It is a record of men and women, the actual types 
of whom do exist, who belong to our own class of life, who 
elbow us in places of resort, and whose stories are some- 
times narrated for the edification of the world in the news- 
papers, without the concomitant circumstances which ex- 
plain or mitigate the guilt,and which may warn the reader. 
There never has been a time when the desire for what money 
will bring has been amore ready prompter to evil, or has 
called for more clear warning, than the present. Since the 
theatre has retired from the post of educator, for example, 
and the young men of the day decline to attend the gratuitous 
education by precept which is provided regularly every Sun- 
day, it is surely a good thing that the novel should step in. 
Fiction has, farther, this advantage for the writer: suppose, 
by dint of contemplating a man’s character, as shown in his | 
letters, his writings, his talk, his daily bearing, an intending | 








Now since we two have counted up the cost 
And pain of waiting till our chance is found 
(Some broader chance than any we have lost 
Must come to meet us as the years go round); 
And since we know each heart will stand the test 
Of absence and of waiting; since we know 
That all love’s whirl of passion and unrest, 
Was calmed for us by duty long ago. 
And since we know the past is past beyond recall, 
We must accept the fruit of its mistake; 
And trust the dim “to come,” to give us all 
We dare not covet now for honor’s sake. 
And till that sure time comes, dear love, we must 
In God, in love, and in each other trust. 


And it will dawn for us, that happy day, 
When love shall overleap whatever lies 
Between our lives, and we shall find our way 
To joys repaying every sacrifice. 
We have so little in the present now, 
We have somuch to hope from time to come, 
We can aflord to wait; our true love vow 
Binds us for ever, though our lips be dumb. 
We take our stand upon each other's faith, 
We know each other to be true as steel, 
We hold each other’s future; life or death 
Can neither mar nor alter aught we feel. 
We work apart, till love, our harvest’s lord, 
To reap our fruit together gives the word. 
—All the Year Round. 


—-— > -— 


MUSIC AND DRAMA. 


Theatrical news this week is light. The performances at 
the principal theatres have been much the same as before. 
The Grand Opera House is the only one at which any de- 
cided novelty is presented. There, Mr. De Leon’s melodrama, 
entitled “ Paris, or Days of the Commune,” was produced on 
Monday to a good house. It may easily be imagined that a 
faithful representation of the scenes of bloodshed and the 
rapid changes of fortune such as _ really took place in Paris a 
few months ago could be attempted only at a long interval. 
What red and blue fire, a fine stage, numerous assistants, and 
complete stage machinery could do, has been seen on the 
boards of the Grand Opera House; the literary worth of the 
piece need not be noticed. Its merits are of another char- 
acter. 

That prince of vacuous young gentlemen of fashion, Lord 
Dundreary, as represented by Mr. Sothern, is drawing 
crowded houses nightly. He is as much an addition to the 
literature of the stage as Becky Sharp or Sam Weller is to 
that of fiction. The rest of the performance goes for nothing, 
although Mr, Raymond’s Yankee is respectable, an@ the lady 
who personates May Meredith is by far the best actress who 
has ever performed the part here. But Dundreary is the 
great centre of interest. The inability to comprehend a 
joke, the supreme selfishness, the satisfaction with himself, 
is managed in a way that no Beau Brummel or Beau Nash 
could surpass. 

“ Rosedale” intermits its energies to-night in favor of the 
“ Rivals.” This has usually been admirably presented at this 
theatre, but the opening this year} gave us, with an unpre- 
cedently strong company, a very weak setting on the stage. 
The cast was not made as strong as the theatre could give. 
We hope that this mistake will not be repeated to-night. 
“ Rosedale” is to be withdrawn in a few days, although very 
popular. : 

he charming dresses, the elegant acting, and the superb 
furniture and appointments of the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
have given to “ Divorce” other merits than that of the play, 
which is excellent of itself. It will soon approach its hun- 
dredth night. 


——- -»-—- —- 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 





The amusing discovery has been made that M. Emile Olli- 
vier’s famous phrase professing to embark upon the war of 
1870 with a “‘ light heart,” was, after all, a piracy. On June 
20, 1866, on the eve of the war with Austria, King Victor Em- 
manuel wrote to Napoleon III. : ‘Italy has an army of 250,- 
000 men, and a reserve of 50,000. ‘To morrow I shall put my- 
self at the head of my soldiers. My heart is light.”—Mon 
ceur est leger. The very words of Ollivier. 

The German papers always abound in a variety of separate 
and stylish advertisements, informing the public in general, 
and friends in particular, that Fraulein X——— has been he- 
trothed to Herr Z——, that a sonnd, good-looking little 
stranger has landed in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Y——, and 


Solonel Pelly’s last despatch from Bushire draws a sad 
picture of human suffering on the Persian seaboard. After a 
side blow at the Persian Minister in London, he describes his 
own method of dealing ont relief to the famished wretches 
about Bushire from the funds supplied him by the charitable 
in India and Eugland. He has httle comfort to impart with 
regard to the immediate future. Even if the grain dealers 
threw open their doors at once he fears that the famine would 
not be materially checked, for the smaller stores, he thinks, 
are already exhausted, the seed-corn in many places has failed 
to come up, money is scarce for want of employment, and the 
famine will hardly abate before the harvest season of April or 
May next. With a famished mob surrounding his house and 
trampling each other in their fierce bunger, he deems it ‘a 
sad absurdity’ to question the existence of a famine. To Col. 
Pelly there seems ‘‘ very little direct relation between the 
price of grain and the famishing condition of the people” in 
those parts. 


The Independance Belge announces that on the 12th ult, the 
marriage of Prince Pierre Bonaparte with Mademoiselle Riffin 
was celebrated at the French Legation at Brussels, ‘The mar- 
riage, it says, was but the consecration of a union contracted 
years ago before the civil officer of a small town in Belgian 
Luxemburg, nam‘d Lacuisine. That union, from which had 
issued two children, has been disapproved by the ex-Em- 
peror, who, by virtue of the laws of the Empire, declared the 
ceremony null and void. The Empire having fallen, the 
Prince desired to legitimatize his children, and therefore the 
parties presented themselves before the French Minister, who, 
in reply to a question from the Prince, said that they were 
acting strictly according to law. ‘The marriage coutract was 
read and duly signed, after which the parties were declared 
regularly married, 


One of the most interesting and attractive testimonial pieces 
exhibited in Lord street, Liverpool, for some time, is that 
brought over by Mr. James McHenry, of the Atlantic and 
Great Western Railway, as a present to Captain Judkins, com- 
modore of the Cunard line, who has recently retired after a 
service of more than thirty years. ‘Ihe testimonial consists 
of a massive silver flower-stand, and an oak box containing an 
ivory cabinet for cigars. The centre-piece of the silver stand 
is a female figure, holding a large water-lily in one hand, and 
in the other a water vase, and standing upon a pedestal is- 
suing from the middle of the bowl, in which flowers or orna- 
ments may be contained. 


The excitement of the great Tichborne case has been fanned 
into a blaze in Australia by anecdotes and discoveries of all 
kinds and degrees. Everybody who knew anything of the 
claimant during his sojourn in the Colony rushes into print 
to furnish everybody else with the information; and if it is 
true that legal agents of the litigating parties have been sent 
to the Colony to collect information, there is no fear of their 
going back empty-handed. he last piece of intelligence 
came from Wagga Wagga. ‘The very identical pocket book of 
Castro, alias Sir Roger Tichborne, has been brought upon the 
scene for the delectation of the curious, ‘The news was hardly 
made public before there was a scramble for the book between 
the agents of the contestants. One of these offers a reward 
for the book, if it proves valuable as evidence, while the other 
threatens an action if the book is not given up. 


—————_-~>—— — 


BRITAIN AND 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


GREAT IRELAND. 


An accident happened to the Scotch express train on the 
Northwestern Railway on Saturday night the 24th. The cars 
were badly wrecked, and seventeen persons were seriously 
injured; but no deaths are reported. 

The sudden and severe coldness of the weather causes 
great distress among the unprepared poor. The police re- 
turns show that within the city limits of London seventeen 
deaths have resulted immediately from extreme cold since 
ice first appeared. Measures aie being taken to provide 
fuel and clothing for the suffering. 

A colliery explosion occurred on Friday near Bromwich 
while the men were at work. Eight miners are known to 
have been killed. A similar accident is reported in a coal 
mine near Haversford, by which twenty-one men were in- 
jured, but as far as has been ascertained no one was killed 
outright. 

The Court Cireular announces that the Queen on Monday 
the 27th, gave an audience to Sir Edward Thornton, Minister 
to the United States. 














A telegraphic dispatch was recently foisted upon nearly 
all the newspapers of the Kingdem announcing an amalga- 


jmation of the leading railroad lines. For a few hours the 


that mother and child are doing well; and then the Iugubrious | statement had a very disturbing eflect on domestic railroad 


“By the will of the Almighty,” ete. The Prevssiche, the 


I t | : } ; : ] |shares, and large numbers of dealers were deceived by it. 
biographer arrives at the discovery of the kind of man his j social democrat, contains the following pessimist a7is—‘ The | 


Investigation was made into the origin of the dispatch, and 
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the original telegram found to be a forgery, but its author has It seems that three lads, two of whom were sons of Donald| varian Minister, which provides for the criminal prosecution 
not yet been discovered. The Directors of the Midland Rail-| Beaten, and the other a son of Mr. John McDonald, went| of clergymen who abuse the privileges of their office, has been 
way Company have offered a large reward for the detection / out upon the lake in a fishing boat on Tuesday evening, the | read a second time in the Reichstag. 
and arrest of the perpetrators. The newspapers comment on | 14th, to set some fishing nets. After they had been gone a|_ The Federal Council has approved the bill reported by the 
the transaction in unqualified terms. Editors and corres-| short time, a heavy storm came on which prevented them | Budget Commission, fixing the army for three years at 401,659 
pondents are liberal in remarks and suggestions, and cite from returning. On the following Thursday morning the | men, at a cost of $90,373,275. ‘ ; 
many similar acts of deception perpetrated on the American | boat was found floating near the Sauble River, with the bot-| The session of the Diet of the kingdom of Prussia was 
ess. The dispatch which was once sent from Baltimore, | tom upmost. No trace has as yet been found of the three opened on Monday by the King in person. The speech from 
urportiug to announce the loss, with all on board, of an} boys, and it is now generally felt that they must all have | the throne points to the financial prosperity of the country; 
Snglish steamer engaged in laying the telegraph cable to| perished. On the same night two men belonging to Bayfield, | proposes a general increase of official salaries, and recommends 
Panama, is particularly referred to as one of the most cruel | named Kenneth McCaulay and Magnus Smith, while return-|the encouragement by the Diet of railway projects. ‘The 
hoaxes of the kind. if is suggested that all news dispatches | ing in a boat from the Fishing Islands, near Kincardine, got | speech was well received, and the Emperor-King was loudly 
to be sent by telegraph undergo special registration at the | caught in the storm, and their buat becoming upset, they cheered by the members of the Diet on entering and leaving 
telegraph offices where they are received; that the parties | were both drowned. | the Chamber. / 
contig them be required to give guarantee of good faith, | Orders have been sent by the Prussian Government to the 
or evidence of authority to send news dispatches, and — _— roy fit out anger Posehn hag It ° 
other precautionary measures are recommended to prevent y . ‘f VENT | understo at the purpose of the expedition is to deman 
the acnennee of aa cases. THE CON TINENT. | satisfaction for the maltreatment of a German naval officer and 





—__o>——_ —- 


The “new social movement” continues to be a topic of 
discussion, and Mr. Scott Russell has published an account 
of the affair, concluding as follows: “I can see nothing in 
what I have been told has happened to divide the work- 
ing men from going straight forward to their great work, 


The publication of the Rappel, of Paris, has been suspended 
by order of the Minister of the Interior. 


FRANCE. 


| two cadets in a fight in the streets of Rio de Janeiro. 


The Emperor of Germany has consented to act as arbitrator 
between the United States and England upon the question of 
the boundary between the Usited States and Vancouver's 
Island. Mr. Bancroft, the United States Minister to Germany, 


The following are the particulars of the shooting of Rossel 


or to dissuade the Peers and legislators from doing their duty. | and his companions : 


The mere fact that some one was found to reveal a confiden- 
tial communication prematurely—that some other person was 
found to interpolate in that communication terms of sinister 
meaning, which had no place in the original,—the fact that 
hasty disclaimers were published of these falsified docu- 


ments, and that the correct documents which had been 
originally confidential were afterwards authoritatively pub- 


lished by those that had signed them—all this, it appears to 
me, has changed nothing in the situation of the parties, or 
the merits of the case. They have only produced one slight 


difficulty—namely, that the quiet and cool deliberation with 
which such large measures on such important subjects ought 
to have been framed has been rendered difficult by an enor- 
mous increase in the multitude of councillors, and thus the 
es of extracting the wisdom from the folly is much more 
aborious. Nevertheless, that is the task which still remains 
the imperative duty of the two Councils. 
statement has shown that this social movement was neither a 
revolutionary conspiracy nor a political manceuvre—that it 
was an endeavor to unite more closely in a bond of brotherly 
kindness some separated, if not alienated classes of English- 
men—that it was a work dictated by patriotism, directed by 
common sense, reconciled with common justice, and, in short, 


a work of plain ‘practical Christianity. Let us now stand 
fast by our principles, and go straight through with our 


work.’ 


I trust this short 


At 6 o’clock on Thursday morning the prisoners Rossel, 
Ferre, and Bourgeois were taken from their cells and brought 
tothe Camp at Satory. Thence they were escorted by a Jarge 
force to the place fixed upon for the execution in the outskirts 
of thecamp. On arriving there a hollow square was formed 
by the troops, at one end of which the prisoners were placed. 
The behavior of the three men was most courageous. When 
the soldiers approached to blindfold them, Ferre refused to al- 
low the bandage to be placed over his eyes, declaring that he 
should look his executioners in the face. When all the pre- 
parations were complete, at 7 o'clock the company detailed for 
the duty advanced, and, leve!ling their muskets, at the word 
of command fired. Rossel fell at the first discharge; he was 
instantly killed. ‘The others were not so fortunate; the bul- 
lets did not take immediate effect, and as they were writhing 
on the ground, some soldiers of the shooting party, in obe- 
dience to instructions, came up with pistols, and gave the 
coup de grace to put them out of their agony. The bodies 
were then placed in plain coffins and immediately removed. 
The execution took place in the presence of three thousand 
troops of the line. A profound sensation was produced 
throughout the city by the details of the execution, ‘The death 
of young Rossel 1s lamented even by those who felt it was de- 
manded by justice and the best interests of the country. 

The appearance of the first number of a new daily journal 
in Paris, Le Dix-Neuviéme Siécle, is announced. ‘This addi- 


The Financier says that the French Government have |tion to the Paris Press will, according to the programme of 


given orders for plans and surveys to be made for the con- | its ductors, be i 





t of all coteries, and will 


struction of large steamers for the service between Calais | adopt a national policy, giving a frank support to the Republic 


and Dover. 
riages, and the transit is to be made in one 
minutes, 


These steamers are to carry thirty railway car-| without unreasoning approval of prejudiced opposition. In 
our and ten | short, it is to be a journal of free discussion, and does us the 
M. Dupuy de Lome is intrusted with the prepara-| honor to state that it ‘‘aspires to be the Times of France.” 


tion of the plans of a water-station, which will be situated | The list of contributors is a long one, comprising among 


two kilometres out of Calais Harbor. 


The depth of water | other distinguished literary names those of M. Gustave Chau- 


here will be sufficient to receive vessels of the largest ton-|del as rédacteur en chef ; MM. Francisque Sarcey, Alfred As- 
nage and the enormous transport steamers. A branch of the |solant, Alphonse Karr, V. Sardou, Erckmann-Chatrian, Elie 
Northern Railway, at present terminating in the maritime | Berthet, and others. 


station, will be prolonged to the new water station, and thus 
the railway carriages will be placed on the deck of the steam- 
ers. This project, which was brought forward some few 
years ago, has now every chance of being carried out, as it is y 
intrusted to men of such talent as MM. Dupuy de Lome and | chief of the House of Bourbon firmly maintains his | 


Behic. 


“Several journals,” says the Paris Presse, ‘‘ announce that 
Count de Chambord is at Lucerne, and that he receives there 
numerous visits. The intimate friends of the Prince are said 
to have urged him to make the « ions, but the 
ast mani- 
festo, and is resolved only to return to France in virtue of his 





There had arrived in the Crystal Palace aquarium, in Lon- | S¢PFeme right, that is, invited by the nation to continue the 


don, a large specimen of the Octopus—that extraordinary |™024rchical tradition. He 


ts the r She ath ont of 





tf 4 ° Pi 
monster which Victor Hugo describes in his “ Toilers of the | *2¢ younger branch, but has no idea of ——— himself to, 
Sea,” and of which he says: “It is difficult for those who | °F 8*2¢tioning the doctrines and principles of 1830. 


have not seen it to believe in the existence of the Devil-fish 
Compared to this creature the ancient hydras are insignificant.’ 
This peculiar animal, hitherto scarcely known save by report 
will, it is said, attack a man, and by 
by suction, so that it cannot be removed, will destroy him. 


——_~—__——_- 


BRITISH AMERICA. 


The business men of Sarnia are taking steps to re-establish | ‘he crisis itself renders difficult, :f not impossible. 


a Board of Trade in that town. 


The Cobourg Star announces that arrangements have ‘at 
last been made between the committee of citizens, the sav-| emigrants, would restore to 


.| The Rappel states that the working jewelers of Paris have 
’| abandoned their intention of enforcing their demands for the 


,| mine hours’ system by means of astrike. Under existing cir 


xing itself to his body | cumstances it has been determined to postpone, but not to re- 





the cx they desire. ‘*‘ England and Germany,” 

says the Iappel, ‘‘are making great efforts to establish those 
higher and more artistic manufactures which hitherto have 
been the specialty and the privilege of Paris. Our working 
jewelers are unwilling to take advantage of the lamentable 
crisis through which we are passing to exact gy ty 
t the 
employers bear in mind this self-denial, and let them also use 
their influence to obtain an amnesty and the removal of the 
state of siege which, by bringing back the prisoners and the 
arisian industry the thousands 


ings’ bank, the railway company, and Mr. Fowler, which | of hands which It stands in need of.” 


assure the early revival, construction and completion of the 
eterboro’ Railway, and its extension to Bob- 


Cobourg and 


The Imperialist organ, ’ Ordre, states thatthe following pe- 


caygeon and as much further north as Mr, Fowler chooses tition to the National Assembly is being circulated in Paris, 


to go. 


The Kingston Wizg claims that there has been an increase 
instead of a decrease in the population of Kingston since 


1861. 


an increase of 2,014. 


and is receiving nu:corous signatures: ‘‘The undersigned 
citizen electors of Paris, manufacturers and traders, holding 
very various political opinions, but united in respect for the 
national sovereignty—considering that, after the unparalleled 


In 61 there were seven companies of the Royal Cana-| disasters which she has endured, France has the most im- 
dian Rifles lying in the Tete du Pont Barracks, besides about 
200 artillerymen. These, with their families, numbering | dustry; that it is by ce 
3,350, were counted ia the census of that year, deduct the | forms that it can re 
nominal decrease 1,336 from this number and the result shows 


perious need of order in the streets and security for our in- 

\ factures and labor in all 
ir its losses and restore its credit; con- 
sidering that instability of institutions and a provisional state 
of government constitute an insurmountable obstacle to the 





tat i business, and to all operations, financial, industrial 
The recent decision of Judge Drummond that the Quebec | °¥!¥#l of business, pe > - 
Legislature exceeded its jurisdiction when it gave the corpo- | #24 commercial; in order that as speedily as possible there 


ration of Montreal power to impose fine an 


for contravention of its by-laws, has engaged the attention of 


imprisonment | ™°Y be established a Government resting upon unassailable 


basis—respectfully pray the National Assembly to call upon 


the Montreal Council, and the Mayor has sent an official let-|*be French people to declare their opinions by means of a 


ter to the Attornies of the Corporation requiring these gen 
tlemen to advise him as to the action necessary to be taker 
in order to maintain the authority hitherto vested in and ex 
ercised by the corporation. The City 


of Appeal at its sitting in December. 


The Sarnia Observer learns that the Sarnia test well, in pro- 
of sinking on Lot 10, 4th con. of Sarnia, is now down 


Attornies aré taking 
measures to bring the question up again, and before the Court 


plebiscite upon the question whether they wish to havea Ke- 
public ora Monarchy. We remain, etc.” 


1 
a GERMANY. 


The Germans have commenced to build fortifications ip the 
passes of the Vosges. 

The Press throughout Germany comments with indignation 
on the frequent assassination of German soldiers in the occu- 


will be invited to present to His Majesty, on the 10th of De- 

ber, the dum from the State Department at Wash- 
ington. The argument of the English Government in sup- 
port of their claim is expected to be presented tothe Em- 
peror shortly. 





AUSTRIA. 


Hon, John Jay, the United States Minister to Austria, and 
Count Andrassy, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, have signed 
the international convention between the United States and 
Austria, gurantying the inviolability of trade marks in the two 
countries, ? 

Baron von Laugenau, Minister of Austria to Holland, has 
been appointed Envoy extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of St. Petersburg. Prince de Metternich 
has asked permission to resign his post at the head of the 
Austrian Legation in Paris, which he has held since 1859. 
According to the Tagdlatt, of Vienna, Count Beust addressed 
the following remarks to a deputation from the literary circles 
of Vienna: *‘Accustomed as I am to political vicissitudes, I 
cannot refrain from a feeling of sadness on seeing myself sud- 
denly taken away from my sphere of activity. I must say 
good-bye to my second fatherland, to which my feelings and 
thoughts have attached themselves profoundly. I have often 
been the object of violent attacks which were perhaps not too 
just; but I must acknowledge that the independent Press has 
always supported the ideas of which I had made myself the 
defender. I have always preserved the conviction that the truth 
comes out victorious from the ardent struggles of the Press. 
Gentlemen, I may have been mistaken in the choice of the 
means, but Ihave always had for my purpose, only peace, 
conciliation and concord.” 


RUSSIA. 


The London Standard is informed that Russia has under- 
taken special armaments on a gigantic scale. She is forming 
two fortitied camps each to hold 180,000 men. One has been 
established at Smolensk, and the other will probably be lo- 
cated on the Galician frontier. The Standard has reason to 
believe that these military preparations are directed more par- 
ticularly against Austria, because the appointment of Count 
Andrassy at the head of the Imperial Councilis regarded at 
St. Petersburg as unfavorable to Russia, 


BELGIUM. 


The rioting in Brussels has been suppressed, and apparent 
quiet prevails. But great excitement exists, and a fresh out- 
break is possible at any moment. Fresh troops arrived in the 
city on Saturday. The authorities are firm, and are taking 
efficient steps to quell further disorder. 

The Ministers have tendered their resignations to the King. 
The people, satisfied with the accomplishment of their object, 
have dispersed, and order prevails throughout the city. ‘The 
King has commissioned M. Georges Francois 'Thonissen to 
form a new Cabinet. The Burgomaster of Ghent, at the head 
of a deputation of 400 citizens, on Weduesday waited upon M. 
Jules Bara, the well-known Liberal statesman, and presented 
an address expressing their admiration for his political prin- 
ciples, and the hope that he would again be called to partici- 
= in the administration of the Government. M. Bara was 
inister of Justice in the Cabinet of M. Frere-Orban. 


ITALY. 


Hon. George P. Marsh, Minister of the United States, has 
arrived in Rome, and established the American Legation in 
that city. 

On Monday, for the first time since the occupation of Rome, 
the Italian Parliament met in Rome. The opening speech 
was delivered in person by King Victor Emmanuel, who al- 
luded to the events connected with the occupation of the city, 
and said Italy, restored to herself, had reconquered her place 
in the world. He was convinced that Rome would remain the 
seat of the Pontificate. The relations between Italy and all 
other nations were friendly, and he believed that peace would 
continue; but he warned Parliament that they would be held 
to a strict account in the future if they neglected to perfect a 
“—. organization of the military and naval forces. 

The Pope on Thursday, replying to an address, expressed 
his confidence in the triumph of the Church. He protested 
against all ideas of compromise with the rulers of Italy. 


SPAIN. 


The Government of Spain on Wednesday received a de- 
spatch from Havana, announcing the execution in th: t eity of 
eight medical students, for profaning the cemetery where the 
remains of Gonzalo Castanon are interred. The news created 
a profound sensation in Madrid, and the Ministry was imme- 
diately convened for the purpose of considering what action 
should be taken in the matter, and the departure of the mail 
steamer, which was to have sailed on Wednesday from Cadiz 
for Cuba, was postponed for twenty-four hours. 


ied districts of France, and the almost total immunity of the i the London Times tele hi 
about 650 feet; but although the strata reached is similar to La on } ; ee ee, 6 ee ~~. 


- he - - perpetrators from punishment, and demands of the military | from Madrid an account of the marriage of Gen. Sickles, the 
that in which oil is usually found in Petrolia, at a depth of Pathoritios energetic and efficient action to put a stop to the | Minister of the United States. The ceremony was attended by 
from 500 to 525 feet, and although there are other indications | outrages a brilliant and distinguished company. Among those who 
of the existence of oil, the article itself has not yet made its 


Prince Bismarck was urable to attend the opening of the | honored it with their presence was Marshal Serrano, late Re- 
Prussian Diet in consequence of protracted indisposition. mt of Spain. The despatch gives the name of the bride as 
; - -eedllge Bp we The Prussian Foreign Office has received intelligence that flies Creagh. Gen. Sickles and wife left Madrid the day after 
pump ——— for some time, in the hope that oil will} the German sailors who were under confinement in Rio de|the marriage for Liverpool, where they were to take the 
a eventually be found. It is said that the formation is very | Janeiro have been released by order of the authorities. Aj steamer for New York. Some of his friends say he will not 
i similar to that of the North-west, or Macdougall Territory, ific arrangement of the difficulty with Brazil is now pro-| return. 
and that oil has been obtained there under precisely similar | bable, and the excit t on the subject is subsiding. 
circumstances, after a lengthened and vigorous use of the| A German squadron of evolution is ordered to practice in 


pump. the Atlantic Ocean. There has been a large increase in the number of cases of 
A [most distressing accident occurred at Bayfield recently, The bill introduced in the German Parliament by the Ba-| cholera in Stamboul during the last three or four days, 





appearance. There is an ample supply, however, of brakish 
mineral water, and we believe the intention is to — the 
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BISHOP and REIN, 
JEWELLERS, 
UnpvER Firta AVENUE Hore. 
DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 
WATCHES, 
™ $TERLING SILVER WARE. 


Av CLosE PRICES. 





TIFFANY & C0. 


UNION-SQUARE, N. Y., 
MERCHANTS. 


Choice Solitaire and 


DIAMOND 


matched Stones of ex- 
tra fine quality. 

A very large assort- 
ment of mounted and 


unmounted Stones. 





SSTABLISHED 18387! 


TAYLOR, 
OLMSTED, 
& TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 








DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 


AND RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Removed from No.9 Maipen LANE 
To No. 56 BOND STREET, N. Y. 


Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 





THE 
NEW YORK 
DIAMOND COMPANY. 
IMPORTERS, 
CUTTERS, and 
POLISHERS, 


OF 
DIAMONDS 
Ov THE First WATER. 
No. 19 East 15th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SIxTEENTH St., New Yor«. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, ‘PURING THIS MONTH, or Will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to ket, and rent 
or if purchase? 
N, the most beautiful style and 
made, now on exhibition a at 481 Br 


erfect tone ever 
way, New York. 


Class, Gilt and Bronze 


CHANDELIERS, 


OF THE VERY FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY, 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Gas Fixtures, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Large Figures and Standards, 
FINE CLOCKS, 


Bronze Ornaments, Xce., 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


597 Broadway, N.Y. 





TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 


6 Maiden Lane, 


LEATHER GOODS, 


From Vienna, London and Paris, 





- JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
Henry Owen, Agent 
A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 


FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Free on receipt of Stamp 
for Postage. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 





UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant ey pote the Government 
or 


12,000,000 ACRES 
Or THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 





WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 

THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 
OWN ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THR CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


“est. These lands are near the 4ist lel of North 
a any in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
wing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
e United States. 
“Cune enient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2. a to $10.00 per acre. 


Cr Ind ucements 
To Settlers 43 limited m 


) ACRES 
Rich a cag lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Pl 
out and — for entry under Platte, 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before ey resented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
—- of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 

ress— 


©. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P..R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 





565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


| JAMES M'CREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, December 4, 
Will offer in their 
FUR DEPARTMENT, 
50 SETS EXTRA FINE QUALITY RUSSIA SABLE 
FURS, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
Also, a full assortment of 
SEA OTTER, SILVER FOX, MINK, ERMINE, 
ALASKA, SABLE, SEAL, AND OTHER 
VARIETIES. 
CHILDREN’S FUR SETS OF ALL KINDS. 


Children, at $2 per set; value $6. 
ALASKA, SABLE, SILVER FOX, and Other FURS, 
For Trim ning, by the yard. 
BLACK BEAR, WHITE FOX, LYNX, and OTHER 
STYLES OF CARRIAGE ROBES, 

IN | GREAT VARIETY. 


JAMES M’CREERY & 00, 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will offer on MONDAY, December 4, 

EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION OF FASHIONABLE 

FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS. 

PURCHASED AT THE RECENT AUCTION SALES 

AT ONE- “H ALF THE COsT OF IMPORT ATION. 





Rich Laces and Embroideries, Rib- 
bons, Velvets, Reps, and Dress 








z Trimmings, in all the new 

“4 Shades, Fine French 

Be, Fancy Goods, Etc., 
te. 


Be) 


Articles for 

Ladies’ Evening 
Wear made up to ? 
order. VG 
879 Broadway, New York, > S, 


ORDERS SENT BY MAM, OR 
EXPRESs. 


he.” 
82 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 


NO. G6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Hats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. * 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





BROOKS BROTHERS, 
44 East 14th St. (Union Square,) 


Offer for Sale a Superior Assortment of 


CLOTHING 





The Coming Season. 





McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No, 729 manent Corner of Waverley Place. 





woop CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 


480 Broapway. 


stores, kitchens, sa- 
r foot; diniu 
halls, vestibules an 
in p> gl 
from 35c. to $1.00 
Inlaid and soli 
Floors from 60c. and foot in new 
and elegant design 
Send stamp "he 
pamphlet. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, BOLLAMD GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, | OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
eames mre and of the Le | best quality. 
ICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
omth a 










—, 


illustrated 








een 3 C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
NDERSON, No. "15 Broad- -at., New York 





| TOTICE IS 
|N 
| 


Britis ConsuLaATE GENERAL, ‘ 
New York, Noy. 10, 1871. j 
HEREBY GIVEN TO 
British subjects who, having been naturalized 


| in the United States, and to citizens of the United 


| British 
| nounce their naturalization, 


| 


| that the 
| British subjects before the 


| 


| ceed $96 ; 
| ceed 
V. 


| States who, having been naturalized within 


Dominions, may 


the 
respectively desire to re- 
and to retain their origi- 
nal nationality in pursuance of the Conventions, act 
of Parliament, and Order in Council, for that purpose, 
necessary declaration must be made by 
12th day of May, 1872, 
and by citizens of the United States before the ‘0th 


| day of August, 1872. 


Full information and directions can be obtained on 


150 sets (Muff and Boa) ASTRAKHAN CLOTH, for | application to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation at 


| Washington, or to any of Her Majesty's Consuls in 


the United States. 
E. M. ARCHIBALD, 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General. 
BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 
QEAI 4ED TENDERS FOR 
‘ 


Performing the following Steam Service, for a 
period of from Three to Five Years, will be received 
yy the undersigned up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 
FRIDAY, 9th February, 1872 

. The Steamships eaployed to be first-class vessels, 
of a burthen of not 





tess than 1,000 tons, gross regis- 
ter; tobe properly manned and fitted; to carry life- 
boats and noys; to have cabin accommodation for 


not less than 30 first class passengers, with liberty to 
take also a limited number of second-class and steer- 
age passengers. 
Il. To make at least one trip from and to New 
York each month, leaving New York about the 8th or 
10th of the month (but having liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arriving at Georgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen ‘days from the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete 
the round voyage, within thirty days, carrying mails 
each wa: 
IIL. The charge for a first-class passenger, including 
bed and board, but exclusive of liquors, not to ex- 
and for a second-class passenger, not to ex- 
40, including victualling. 
The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Gomes free of all port charges, pilotage except- 
; and may carry on freight all kinds of merchan- 
y AA provided it does not interfere with the due 
deliv ery of mails. 
In the event of the Steamer not arriving at 
Georgetown within the time agreed upon a penalty of 
96 will be claimed for every day over the thirteen 
ays above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
altogether to be performed a penalty of $1,000 will be 
exacted. 
Parties wishing to undertake this service (which 
will include the a of mails) may forward their 
tenders oe! throu, Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave 
& Bankers, , b-F -. street, London ; 
Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co,, New York; or di- 
rectly to the colony, a addressed to the Government 
Secretary. 
Tenders must state the sum per annum by way of 
subsidy which will be required by the contractor and 
the time when he will be prepared to commence the 
service. 
Each Tender to be marked on the outside ** Tender 
for Steam Service between New York and British 
Guiana.” 
Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Deme- 
rara, 19th October, 1871. 
By command, 
E. N. WALKER, 
Actg. Gove. Secretary. | 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


IZED, 


ORGAN 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 
NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 


Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 


MILLION DOLLARS, 





THIRTEEN 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
esued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 

J. D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
fat cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x!0 

bles, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
respondiug rates. Warerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Streets. 





MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration.— 

he points are inked 
and penetrate the 
fibre of the paper.and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 








CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR’, ___- 














